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Among the writers, editorial and others, 
in this week’s issue of The Christian Union 
are the Rev. John Cotton Smith, D.D,, 
Prof. William Henry Green, of Princeton, 
John Habberton, Prof. Willcox, the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, the Rev. Geo. Washburne, of 
Robert College, and Dr. Howard Crosby. 


We shall begin next week a series of papers 
by Horace E. Scudder, entitled “ The Poet’s 
House,” describing an ideal home, 


The Outlook. 


Those American pessimists, and they are nota 
few, who find the politics of this country specially 
characterized by corruption would do well to read 
the testimony before the English Elections Com- 
missioners who have been engaged in investigat- 
_irg charges of bribery in connection with the 
recent general election. Canterbury, Chester, 
Sandwich, Knaresborough, Macclesfield and Ox- 
ford have been on trial on charge of widespread 


corruption. Ove form which it bas taken has 


been the employment of a multitude of men 
as messengers, and one of the Liberal mana- 
gers at Oxford told the Commissioners that he 
“did not know how the men voted, but his 
experience was that a man soon became inter- 
ested in the success of the party which employed 
him;” a euphemistic way of putting it which 
would do credit to the oldest political mana- 
ger. Im this country it is usually supposed 
that bribery is generally carried on in the larger 
towns only, but in England it is contined almost 
entirely to constituencies of less than six tbhou- 
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sand voters. These towns are old, the popu- 
lation is sluggish and mostly ignorant, a large 
number of the electors having no political convic- 
tions, and one of the witnesses at Oxford explained 
much of the gross corruption by the statement 
that ‘‘there were in the constituency a certain 
number of Liberals and a certain number of Con- 
servatives, and ail the expense and trouble were 
incurred in the endeavor to obtain the votes of 
those who had no politics, and who were only to 
be moved by some interested motive.” If the 
amounts of money spent for electioneering pur- 
poses afford any criterion, bribery is far more prev. 
alent in England than in this country; and one 
of the worst features developed by the present in- 
vestigation is the fact that the giving of bribes is 
looked upon with very general tolerance and car- 
ries with it little social disgrace. A man who 
would scorn a bribe in Parliament will not hesi- 
tate to buy his way into that body. 


The Irish question bas assumed more threaten- 
ing proportions during the past week. Amung 
those whom it is reported the Government is about 
to prosecute is Mr. James Redpath, the Irish cor- 
respondent of the New York ‘‘Tribune.” Mr. 
Justin McCarthy bas applied for membership in 


the Land League, as an expression of his opposi- 


tion to the proposed prosecution. The Land 
League itself has passed resolutions calling on the 
Irish race throughout the world to answer the 


‘eoercive measures of the Goveroment witb a res- 


olute organization, and calling on the Irish in 
America, especially, for contributions. Mr. Par- 
nell has promised for them a liberal response. 
We trust that he is mistaken in his measure of 
the Irish Americans; we have work enough to do 
to extinguish our own fires without contributing 
anything to kindle a fire in other people’s houses. 
There is a rumor that Mr. Forster, the Home Sec- 
retary for Ireland, has tendered his resignation; 
but it is not authenticated, and is worthy of men- 
tion only as an indication of the general state of 
mental disquietude on the subject of Irish affairs 


in Great Britain. The impatience of the Irish is 


their greatest enemy. The wrongs inflicted by a 
perverse government and a superstitious religion 
through centuries of tragic history cannot be rec- 
tified in a decade; least of all can they be cured 
by assassination of oppressive landlords and too 
complaisant tenants. But it does seem that Mr. 
Forster, who has a genius for political compro- 
mises, has made a conspicuous failure in his at- 
tempt to make a bill that would be palatable to 
all parties, and bas only made one that was ac- 
ceptable to none. The issue is one of those that 
cannot be compromised. English law provides 
innumerable safeguards for capital, but, so far as 
Ireland is concerned, none for industry; and not 
ubtil industry’s share of the profits is assured to 
her will the Irish problem approach a settlement. 
Human bees may hive boney fora while for oth- 
ers to carry off; but sooner or later they will sting 
the hand that robs the hive. 


The decision of the English government to 
occupy Candahar during tbe winter months gives 
rise to considerable uneasiness in England. 
Ayoub Khan, on the strength of the reputation 
which he acquired by the defeat of the English, 
has become, in spite of his subsequent reverse, a 
great power among the Afghans, and is now col- 
lectinpg'an army with which he promises to expel 
the British from Candahar. A general rising is 
threatened for Christmas, and that some credence 
is given this threat is evidenced by the fact that 


the officers of the English troops are _ prepar- 
ing forthe emergency by the strictest precautions. 
The occupation of Candahar costs the English 
half a million pounds a month, with absolutely 
no advantages in return; therefore the prospect of 
holding it for six months longer is not very com- 
forting to the English people. In South Africa 
things are no better. The Basutos have assumed 
the offensive and have attacked two small bodies 
of troops, one of whom, at last repor's, they were 
still besieging. A force of one thousand men 
had been sent to the relief of the besieged, but 
as the distance to be traversed was considerable 
there was great anxiety lest the relieving party 
should not arrive in time. The Tambookies, 
ninety-eight thousand strong, have rebelled, and 
in case of a disaster to the besieged troops it is 
feared that the Pondos will join them. Under 
these circuinstances a general war with the South 
Africt nitribes is bysno means improbable; anotber 
bitter barvest from the seed of Imperialism. 


Gordon Pasha, in a recent letter written from 
the Red Sea, declares that the present condition 
of Egypt is not so bright as it has been painted. 
He says that slave huntsstill go on in the Soudan; 
that rescued slaves are merely handed over to 
Egyptian masters; that the decrees against slavery 
are unknown to the people at large, and that the 
Kbedive is pursuing the Oriental policy of prom- 
ising much and doing nothing. He declares that 
two-thirde of the people of Darfour have been led 


into slavery; and it is hinted that the reason why _ 


this state of affairs does not arouse a storm of 
indignation in England, and Europe generally, is 
because the Khedive now pays the interest on his 
bonds and that his throneis based on that founda- 
tion which gives the largest immunity to the occu- 
pant—the support of the capitalists. 


An editorial writer on the ‘‘ Truth” newspaper 
—names, like dreams, are sometimes to be inter- 
preted by contraries—has been arrested and is at 
this writing undergoing a preliminary examina- 
tion before Judge Davis in this city as the author 
of the forged letter published over Gen. Garfield’s 
name on tbe Chinese question. We speak of it 
as a forged letter, without passing any judgment 
on the question before the courts whetber the 
accused is the author, because there seems to be 
no real question that the letter is a forgery, and 
a rather awkward and clumsy one at that. The 
sensational publication of bogus letters and dis- 
patches is an old trick of sensational journalism, 
especially in political campaigns; but in this case 
the fraud was carried further than we ever re- 
member to have seen it carried before. The letter 
was written by an amateur forger, the handwrit- 
ing of Gen. Garfield wag carefully though unscien- 
tifically imitated, and then the letter was litho- 
yraphed and thousands of copies were sent out to 
circulate on the Pacific Coast. The production 
of the original document in court was refused till 
a threatened commitment of the recusant witness 
for contempt of court brodght him to terms, 
There was still further trouble in getting posses- 
sion of the envelope in which the letter was 
alleged to have been received; and when at last 
it was produced the microscope showed evident 
effort to erase the dates from the Post-office stamps 
indicating time of mailing and 1eceipt, and that 
the address was written over a name which had 
been previously erased. The vigorous measures 
which were taken to nail this lie to the counter, 
including Hon. 8. B. Cuittenden’s offer of $5,000 
for the detection of the forger, may have the effect 
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to stop its circulation; if so, it will be almost the 
first time in a political campaign that a lie has 
not traveled round the world before the truth 
could get on its boots to follow. 


BEFORE AND AFTER ELECTION. 


E are writing in the last hours of the polit- 
ical cawpsign. Flags are flying, guns 
firing, bonfires burning, torcblights flaming, 
speeches effervescing, and newspapers bristling all 
over with awful headlines warlike and terrible to 
behold. But what we are writing you will read— 
if you read it at all—with the nation lapsed again 
into its customary quiet dignity, with the heats of 
the campaign already sensibly cooled off. The 
flags will all be furled and the guns put away ; 
the bonfires will be heaps of ashes, the newspapers 
will cease to declaim ‘‘On, Stanley! On!” and 
will lay aside the sword for the olive branch, and 
we shall b> at peace. Some of us will be disap- 
pointed ; others will be jubilant; but except the dis- 
appointed office seekers all will be good-natured; 
and the world will go on much as usual whether 
we spell next President’s name witha G or 
an H. 

Is, then, all this Presidential excitement useless, 
perbaps worse than useless ? 

Not at all. It is exceedingly useful; notwith- 
standing its incidental evils. it is the salvation of 
the nation. It saves us from the stagnation of 
individual selfishness; it compels each one of the 
forty or fifty millions of people to turn aside fora 
month or more from their little one-acre lot to 
consider the moral well-being of the rest of the 
fifty millions; it compels the North to consider the 
condition and wants of the South, the East to 
know what the West is thinking about ; it stirs 
the whole nation with a common enthusiasm; it 
makes the blood beat quicker in our arteries and 
with a measurably unselfish pulsation; it broad- 
ens, deepens, quickens. It educates too; it turns 
the whole nation into a debating society; it com- 
pels men to think who never thought before; it 
compels men to ask What is atarnff? What is 
free trade ? What are the rights of the States ? 
What is the supremacy of the nation? Whathas 
been our history? What is to be our future? 
Those College Presidents were wise who recom- 
mended their students to go home to vote. The 
young man will learn more in casting bis first 
presidential vote than he will learnin a week of 
lectures from the most learned political economist 
in the land. 

Of course there is undue excitement. Of course 
there are appeals to the baser passions, and 
charges and counter charges. But it is not by 
these that campsigns are won. The attempt to 
excite prejudice against Gen. Hancock for the 
execution of Mrs. Surratt, the attempt to prove 
that Mr. English cheated his grandmother, gained 
the Republican party no votes; the chalking of 
329 on the sidewalks lost the Democratic party 
many votes. The sober sense of the American 
people is a good common sense; and it ignores all 
this miserable mud-slinging, in which any liar can 
take a part and from which no previous inteyrity 
of life is a protection, and goes straight to the 
heart of the great issues and the measurement of 
the character, purposes and tendencies of the 
great parties. 

However this election has gone the country is 
not in danger of destruction. Gen. Garfield will 
pot inaugurate Gen. Grant as Emperor, with Mr. 
Conkling for a Melikoff; Gen. Hancock will not 
hand it over to the ‘‘ rebel brigadiers.” The wel- 
fare of the nation depends on its people more 
than on its Presidents; and the heart of the 


American people is sound. A change in policies | 


and parties might, and we believe would, retard 
the nation’s prosperity, but it will not endanger 
the nation’s safety; the goose might not lay so 
many golden eges as it has been laying of Jate, 
but it would not die. And this for three reasons: 
First, that the great affairs of this nation are car- 
ried on by private enterprise; they are not depend- 
ent upon government; therefore they are only 
indirectly affected by governmental changes. 
Second, the public affairs of the nation are most- 
ly carried on by local governments; our schools, 
our roads, our canals, our police, our courts of 
justice, our churches—in a word, education, 
transportation, administration and religion—re- 


main not unaffected, perhaps, but certainly not 
revolutionized. And, third, the moment a party 
comes into power it begins instinctively to study 
the wishes of the moderate wen, the men whose 
votes may be easily Jost and are not easily re- 
tained, so that while the hoi-beads lead the 
‘‘outs ” the moderates lead the ‘‘ins.”’ The inde- 
pendent voter in this country, the man who has 
no party organs, but reads th organs of either 
side indifferently, who belongs to no party but 
uses t''em both, who rarely attends caucuses but 
whose voice caucuses listen for with fear and 
trembling, holds: the balance of power in the 
United States; and any party which defies this 
moderation rings its own death-knell. 

There is at this writing only one peril to the na- 
tion—that which would be threatened if there 
should be a disputed election. We trust—we be- 
lieve—that the vote will be sufficiently decisive to 
avert that danger. Every indication points that 
way this Monday night. But if the vote should 
be closer than it now seems probable all good 
citizens may, all good citizens will, unite in the 
demand that the contest be settled in the method 
which the Constitution has pointed out; and the 
voice, Hands off! will be loud enough to be heard 
and heeded if any politicians shail attempt in the 
interest of any party or under any pretense what- 
ever to cast ont the vote of a duly accredited 
State, and so take the election out of the bands 
of the people of the States, to whom it belongs and 
to whom it is intrusted. 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


HE recent session of the Generul Convention 
of the Episcopal Church has been a remark- 
able one in many respects. It oceurred under 
circumstances unexampled in the history of the 
Chureh. The conflict of parties had for the time 
ceased anda singular unanimity prevailed. To 
whatever causes this may have been owing, it pre- 
pared the way fo: the consideration .of subjects 
the very introduction of which would have been 
otherwise impossible, and for action without pre- 
cedent in previous General Conventions. The 
prevailing spirit of this session, as might be ex- 
pected from tliese circumstances, has been free 
from mere ecclesiasticism, and has been charac- 
terized by practical wisdom and liberal and gen 
erous sentiment. 

The method by which the business of the Con- 
vention is transacted is worthy of consideration. 
The House of Bishops, sitting with closed doors, 
communicates its action to the House of Deputies 
by messages which are read and acted upon as 
soon as received. In case of a failure of con- 
currence between the two Houses a committee 
composed of members from each is appointed for 
conference, which usually results in concurrent 
action. There is, however, one difficulty which 
was very noticeable during the late session. Very 
important measures, originating in the House of 
Deputies and made there the subject of thorough 
discussion, were reported to the House of Bishops, 
but failed to pass because the grounds upon which 
the lower House acted were unkuown. This 
difficulty will probably be obviated in future by 
the publication each day of a verbatim report of 
the debates in the House of Deputies. 

The House of Deputies is an unwieldy body for 
discussion and deliberative action. Composed as 
itis of from three to four hundred members, for 
the most part unknown to each other and un- 
fawiliar with the rules by which they are gov- 
erned, it is only men of rare power or skilled in 
parliamentary usages who can succeed in coin- 
manding the attention of the House. This is, 
however, a less serious difficulty than might be 
supposed, since all important measures are care- 
fully considered in committees and then reported 
to the House for action. 

One very importaut subject cousidered snd 
acted upon by the Convention was the relations of 
the government to the Indians. Notwithstanding 
the objection, which was strongly uryed, that such 
action was an unwarrantuble interference of the 
Church with the State, a commission was appoint- 
ed to observe the course of legislation on this sub- 
ject and to protect the Indians as far as possible 
in the possession of their civil rights. 

Action was taken, also, in regard to polygamy 


in the Territory of Utah by a resolution declaring 
it to be the duty of every Christian citizen to aid 
by bis influence in bringing about as speedily as 
possible a merciful but firm execution of the law 
against polygamy in the Territories of the United 
States. 

No more important subject was brought before 
the Convention than that of the revision of the 
King James’s Version. It was proposed to appoint 
a commission consisting of five bishops, five pres- 
byters and five laymen to consider the whole sub- 
ject of revision and to report upon the merits of 
the proposed version. This proposition passed 
the House of Deputies by an overwhelming ma. 
jority, but was defeated in the House of Bishops. 
An admirable opportunity to assume leadership 
in this matter was lost to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. By the time of the next General 
Convention it will probably be too late, as public 
opinion will probably have been formed in regard 
to that portion of the new version which will then 
have been published. It is possible that some 
feeling of slight at not having been invited to 
co operate in this work by the Convocation of 
Canterbury may have bad some influence in de- 
termining the unfortunate action of the House of 
Bishops. 

Wowman’s work in the Church has been for sev- 
eral successive Conventions a prominent subject 
of consideration. It is well known that there are 
quite a number of sisterhoods already organized 
in different parts of the country. Most of the 
Bishops and a large proportion of the clergy and 
laity are determined that they shall be placed 
under episcopal supervision. This, however, was 
resisted by the sisterboods and their -pecial 
friends in the Convention. Two canons were 
before the two Houses, ove in regard to deacon- 
esses, and another in regard to sisterboods. A 
strony effort was made by the triends of sister- 
boods to pass the canon ov dexconesses by itself, 
in the hope that they could suppress or defeat 
the restrictive action propesed in the canon 
on sisterhoods. The House of Bishops, how- 
ever, refused to consider the subjects at all 
unless they could be considered tovether, 
and the matter was finally referred to the next 
General Convention. This means, doubtless, that 
it is the pur,,ose of the House of Bishops at least 
to legislate restrictively in regard to sisterhoods. 
They will, however, remain free for three years 
more at least. 

Very important action was taken by the Con- 
vention on the subject of Liturgical enrichment. 
The strong conservative feeling of the Episcopal 
Cburct has heretofore interposed insuperab e diffi- 
culties in the way of any modifications in the 
Liturgy. The feeling, however, has been growing 
very rapidly of late that the Prayer-Book could 
not be regarded as having received its final revis- 
ion in the time of Charles [I]. The Liturgy, in 
order to meet the wants of the Church, must be a — 
growth, and register the accumulated experience 
of the Christian world from age to age. This 
feeling found very decided expression in the Con 
veption, and the Commission was appointed with 
comparatively little opposition, and is to report at. 
the next session. 

One of the most gratifying features of the Con- 
vention was the prominence given to the subject 
of Domestic and Foreign Missions. The Board of 
Missions is composed of the members, for the time 
being, of the House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies and of the members of the Board of 
Managers of Missions. These all sit together as 
one house and legislate in regard to the vari- 
ous missionary fields. A large amount of in- 
formation is given by those who represent the 
missionary work, and great interest is excited. 
During the session three missionary bishops 
were appointed—one for Arizona and New 
Mexico, one for Montana, and one for Washing- 
ton Territory. 

On the whole the spirit and the action of this 
Convention must have beeu very encouraging to 
those in the Episcopal Churcb who, while they 
value its historical character and its stability, are 
desirous to see it adapt itself to the peculiar mis- 
sion which devolves upon the Church of Christ in 
each generation. This Convention bas done much 
toward solving the problem of distinction be- 
tween the merely transient and the permanent 
elements in Christianity. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NOTES. 


Those of our contemporaries that were sometime 
skeptical about the feasibility of combining editorial 
work with hospitality should bave been present at the 
reception which The Christian Union gave in its par- 
iors last Friday evening to Mr. Thomas Hughes. No 
better demonstration could have been afforded of the 
ease with which the idea works, and of the advantage 
of being able to entertain the friends of a paper in its 
own editorial rooms, than was offered by the cheerful 
social glow which pervaded the apartments and the 
easy informality with which the guests intermingled. 
For the benefit of the skeptics as well as for our read- 
ers at large we give elsewhere a picturesque sketch of 
the affair, from the graphie pen of Mr. John Habber- 


ton. 


Besides the Thomas Hughes reception a wide range 
of subjects is covered in this week's Christian Union. 
Mr. Hughes's speech, which we print in full from a 
special stenographic report, is in itself a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of American colonization, 
and will be serviceable in enlightening our readers 
about the scope and character of the new enterprise in 
Tennessee; the papers by Lyman Abbotand Professor 
Willcox are a suggestive treatment of the relations of 
eur government to the Chinese and freedmen respec- 
tively ; the article by Mr. Crafts explodes some popu- 
lar theories about the use of wive in wine countries; 
and our Turkish correspon ent throws not a little 
light on some hitherto unexplained points in the caar- 
acter of the present Sultan, Abd-ul-Hamid. In the 
Science and Art columu will be found a survey of the 
New Loap Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and in the department of Books and Authors a 
sylmpathetic review of the life of Dr. Hodge by one of 
bis old co-workers. 


The failure of the * Ladies Deposit Company’”’ of 
Boston is very unfortunate, both on account of the 
actual capital lost and of the discredit attending an 
operation of this kind in the hands of women. That 
an institution with no visible means of support, pay- 
ing such enormous dividends, should bave gained the 
confidence of intelligent women is certainly romark- 
able and is eagerly seized by the multitude of people 
whose lynx-eved watchfulness is scrutinizing every 
new depirture of women. That this swind'e should 
bave been permitted under their patronage does not, 
it is true, help the popular reputation of women as 
bu-iness managers, but would it not be well for some 
of the bewspapers who are so horror-stricken by the 
awfulness of this fraud, and whosee in itthe prophecy 
of disaster which must come to all business interests 
when women are more intimately associated with 
them, to recall a few of the failures of Savings Banks 
and other corporations whico have been brought 
about by masculine malfeasance and dishonesty dur- 
ing the last decade ¢ | 


Some of our exchavges who are not entirely famil 
lar with Congregational methods—especially. the 
“Christian Register” and the *‘ Christian Leader '’— 
have been misled by a curious paragraph in the 
‘ Congregationalist” respeeting Mr. Briggs’s licensure 
by the Suffolk West Association. The fact is that he 
neither gave nor was asked -to give any pledge re- 
specting his preaching. The license was in exactly 
the same form as that given to all preachers; pamely, 
for one year, when it must be renewed uvless the 
preacher bas been meantime ordained; and, finally, 
Mr. Briggs is not a Cniver-alist, disavows the doctrine 
of universal salvation, and holds that of a future pun- 
ishment on the final outcome of which he declines to 
dogmatize. On this state of facts he is cordially com- 
meuded by one of the most conservative associations 
in the jand as deserying the confidence of the evan- 
gelical churches, as he most certainly does, 


The ‘“N, Y. Herald”’ has done good service in this 
tity by its prompt and vigorous effort to prevent the 
entire financial control of the municipal treasury 
from passing into the bands of ‘* Boss Kelly ” and the 
control of the echools from falling largely into the 
hands of the R:man Catholic Church. That its vig- 
Srous thrusts have been keenly felt is evident from 
the course of Mr. Kelly’s two organs, which have 
fallen back upon the method of the barrister without 
a case, ‘abusing the plaintiff’s attorney.’’ Whether 
the business interests of the city have been sufficiently 
aroused to prevent the threatened calamity our read- 
ers will know before they read this note; probably 
not; but the ‘** Herald's” work has, from the very 
nature of the case, done more to prepare the way for 
a reaction two years from now tban that of any other 
paper could do. 


Joseph Cook bas hit upon a plan which, if faithful- 
ly carried out, may make his visit to England as fruit- 
ful as was that of Mr. Moody some yearsago. He will 
devote his Sundays to delivering gratuitous addresses 
to working men in various English towns on the 
question, “Is Curistianity credible: do the Scriptures 
teach a religion worthy of acceptance by men of com- 
mon sense?’ These addresses will be delivered in non- 
sectarian buildings, there will be no charge for ad- 
Mission and no collections will be taken up. Probably 
nO living man is better qualified to meet the kind of 
skepticiem widely prevalent among tbe English 
working classes than Mr. Cock, and po better service 
cau berendered by Christian people in England to 


portunity of hearing his frank and vigorous discus- 
sions of their doubts and difficulties. 


One of the most unexpected and, in some respects, 
bumorous religious movements of the age is that 
which has been inaugurated by the Theosophs in 
India. It will be remembered that these people, who 
had a very small following in this city, after cremat- 
ing the body of Baron Palm and scattering his ashes 
on the sea, went ona pilgrimage to India, where they 
are now holding Theosophie revival meetings. Pan- 
tarch Aleottand Madame Blavatsky, whocomes from 
nobody knows wHfere, and is the incarnation of orien’ 
tal mystery, are actually teaching the Hindoos more 
about Buddhism than they know themselves. We 
desire, however, to warn our Hindoo friends against 
their figures. They claim to havea following of fifty 
thousand in this country, and it issaid to be currently 
believed in India tbat this following bas now reached 
several millions. 


The true Christian life is essentially a life of benev- 
olent activity, but it is given to few of us to stand in 
open places, with large resources, and do great works 
which the world will see. Most Christian lives must 
be hidden lives.. The late James Lennox, of New 
York, founded a great library and a great hospital, 
but itis said by those who know that both of these 
muunificent gifts together bore only a small propor- 
tion tathe private and unnamed charities of which 
bis life was full. We must be willing to bave our 
work buried up and hidden away in the general work 
of blessing which Christ and bis church are doing in 
the world. If faithfully done it will come out some 
day, and if it never come out, no matter. 


A good inan has gone to his rest. The Rev. Dr. 
William 8S. Plumer, of Columbia, 8. C., died at Bal- 
timore, October 22d, in the seyenty-eighth year of his 
age. Dr. Plumer has long been one of the foremost 
men in the Presbyterian Church South. Until very 
recently he was Professor in the Presbyterian Theo. 
Jozical Semipary at Columbia, and his learning, his 
scholarship, bis character and his Christian earnest- 
ness have nrade bim a power which has been felt for 
good over a wide section of country. Noblein ap- 
pearance and equally imposing in character, a preach- 
er of great vigor, he will long be missed from the 
pulpit which he has strengthened and adorned by his 
ministrations. 


James Russell Lowell was the speaker the other 
evening at the Workingmen’s College in London, of 
which Mr. Hughes is President, and he said, as he 
always dues, some things worthy of remembrance. 
Comparing the reading of the present generation 
with that of the past, he complained that too much 
time was speut on inferior and miscellaneous litera- 
ture; that those who desire to gain the richest results 
of culture should be students of few and not many 
books: and he recommended earnest and constant 
study of Dante, Goethe and Shakespeure, as the minds 
which had been most fruitful in history. 


One tbing wanted in these times is a keen realiza- 
tion of the difference between Sunday religion and 
daily religion, and a conduct accordingly. The differ- 
ence is great. Sunday religion is a best dress; daily 
religion isa working suit. Sunday religion 1s put on; 
daily religion is an outgrowth. Sunday religion is a 
fashionable form; daily religion is a real necessity. 
Sunday religion is a compromise with conscience; 
daily religion is huoger of the heart. A true religious 
life is not a matter of great occasional performances 
but of incesrant little rigbtnesses. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION RECEPTION 
TO THOMAS HUGHES. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. 


HE great-hearted Englishman who enjoys the double 
honor of having written ‘‘Tom Brown” and of 
being one of the leading promotors of the new ‘*‘ Rugby ” 
enterprise in Tennessee has been literally overwhelmed 
with attention since his return from the West. Bankers, 
university men, working men and various literary and 
social clubs have competed vigorously for his presence 
among them, for there were serious indications that there 
might not be evenings enough during Mr. Hughes’s stay 
to afford every one that desired it an opportunity to see 
the man whom all classes delight to honor. The editors 
of The Christian Union had anticipated the demand by 
some weeks, and while Mr. Hughes was yet on the wing 
had tendered him a reception, when he should return, at 
their rooms in Washington Square. Upon his prompt 
and cordial acceptance they arranged to bring together a 
large number of men of activity and influence, compris- 
ing clergymen of various denominations, who might be 
expected to make good use of such information as Mr. 
Hughes might wish to impart. The reception was fixed, 
with Mr Hughes’s acquiescence, for the evening of Fri- 
day, Oct. 29, at which time the editorial rooms were 
filled with the invited guests. 

Editors’ rooms are usually as small, dingy and littered 
as the traditional author’s garret ; but, as the readers of 
this paper already know, the Christian Union editors 
have taken a new departure in this respect; and the 
great broad parlors of the fine old mansion in Washington 


these classes than by affording them the largest op & Square in which the paper has established itself are more 


fitting for a large reception than the drawing rooms of 
many a wealthy leader of society. There were no ink- 
spots on the inlaid floors on this occasion, no shabby 
desks ; and so large is the storage room of the house that 


even the capacious waste-baskets were hidden from view. © 
A soft-coal fire burned brightly in the grate ; in the front 


parlor rich porcelain lamps and in the back elegant gas 
candelabras lit up the rooms; while books were pleasantly 
sprinkled in great numbers—as they should be wherever 
intelligent men congregate—about the room in ornamental 
cases or on brackets and stands. As no one can think of 
Mr. Hughes without recalling his patriotic services to his 
own country and the hearty friendship he publicly mani- 
fested toward America in the dark days when we had so 
few friends in England, the colors of the two countries 
were conspicuously displayed over door and windows, 
and even caught the eye of visitors on entering the spa- 
cious hall. On mantels, brackets and bookcases, in cor- 
ners, over pictures and mirrors, and everywhere else 
where they could be placed without actually restricting 
the floor-space of the apartments, choice plants, and 
flowers, and boughs of zorgeous autumn leaves appeared 
in profusion, while around the great fluted columns that 
support the ceiling were twined the glossy ivy of Old 
England and the bright berries of America’s bittersweet. 


Mr. Hughes, with characteristic promptness, arrived - 


exactly at the appointed time, instead of keeping the 
company in suspense for an hour or two as celebrities in 
general have a habit of doing. As the guests arrived 
they were introduced to the guest of the evening by 
either Mr. Abbott, Mr. McCormick, or Mr. Mabie, all of 
The Christian Union staff. The gentleman who gave to 
each a pleasant smile and a hearty grasp of the hand had 
‘‘ Englishman ” written on every feature in lines so ad- 
mirable that when one whispered to another if Britain 
produced such men perhaps the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was a mistake after all, the hearer did not adminis- 
ter a patriotic rebuke. Tall in stature, broad of chest, 
and with strong features, Mr. Hughes must wherever he 
goes be recognized at once as a superb specimen of phys- 
ical manhood; but, in addition to all this, character, heart 
and culture have stamped him unmistakably as a gentle- 
man. Men who work hard with heart as well as head 
are sometimes treated severely by that nature, with a 
large N, which we are sometimes told is the most merciful 
of masters, and Mr. Hughes has not escaped without a 


dash of snow upon his head and cheeks; but otherwise he - 


shows no signs of not being good for half a century more 
of the work that he is so fond of doing. His eye is bright, 
his expression cheery yet full of questioning, his move- 
ments vigorous, and his laughter so hearty as to make 
men wish themselves humorous enough to provoke it fre- 
quently. 

Among the guests of the occasion might have been seen 
the venerable Peter Cooper, the Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Hon. Andrew H. Green, Ex-Judge C. A. Peabody, Drs. 
Bridgeman, Bevan, Hastings, and Henry M. Field of this 
city, Gen. John Eaton, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Alfred M. Hoyt, the Rev. Newton Perkins, of St. George’s 
Parish, N. Y., M. H. Bright and J. N. Hallock, of the 
‘*Christian at Work,” Dr. A. F. Beard, of Syracuse, Mr. 
Isaac Henderson, Jr., of the ‘* Post,” Mr. Fred Taylor, Dr. 
James M. Ludlow, of Brooklyn, Dexter A. Hawkins, 
John Burroughs, Frank Jenkins, A. C. Armstrong, J. R. 
Howard, Geo. Haven Putnam, the Rev. Messrs. T. R. 
Slicer, Lawson and Ager, of Brooklyn, Richard G. 
Greene, of Orange, L. M. Bradford of Montclair and A. 
P. Foster, of Jersey City, Dr. Edward Beecher, J. C. 
Pumpelly, Charles L. Norton, T. G. Shearman, Professor 
Schaff, representing the Union and Professor Wm. Henry 
Green the Princeton Theological Seminary, E. P. Roe, 
J. H. Barnard, Wm. Garretson, of Philadelphia, L. 
Fairbanks, Jr., Stephen G. Taylor, of the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, C. H. Rockwell, S. H. Thayer, S. 
Parsons, Jr., Professor E. L. Youmans, S. V. White, C. 
R. Agnew, M. D., Lawson Valentine, Dr. Willard Parker, 
and other professional, literary and public characters. A 
remarkable feature of the evening was the infrequency 
of mention of ‘‘Tom Brown.” This must have been an 
immense relief to the man to whom mention of his first 
book was an old story a quarter of a century ago yet has 
had to hear of it ever since ; in addition to being a relief 
it certainly was an immense triumph, for there were old 
boys present—lawyers, physicians, journalists, business 
men, naturalists, doctors of divinity and college professors 
—who in their early days found more good influences in 
‘‘ Tom Brown” than they did in their Bibles, perhaps be- 
cause they read it a thousand times more industriously. 
Yet all of these had grown ; they did not love old Rugby 
less, they merely loved new Rugby more; so the author 
of the book had endeared himself anew to his old ad- 
mirers, and his newest work, the one lying closest to his 
heart, was the one of which everybody talked to him. 


As some of the editors of The Christian Union are | 


preachers and pastors they know by experience that 
continuous talk is not good for either speaker or listener, 
so conversation was stopped several times in the course 
of the evening by a capital quartette of Amherst Col- 
lege boys—~Messrs. G. P. Hilton, W. H. Crittenden, L. F. 
Abbott and F. H. Parsons—who sang songs that were 
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listened to with a degree of respect and delight that are 
not always the results of musical interruptions at even- 
ing receptions. At the end of one of these diversions 
Mr. Beecher, who had hurried over from Brooklyn after 
the close of the regular Friday evening prayer meet- 
ing at Plymouth Church, addressed the assemblage as 


follows : 
MR. BEECHER’S INTRODUCTION. 


We have a gentleman among us who needs no intro- 
duction ; who has for many years made his own introduc- 
tion to all that read the English language; and we have 
invited to meet him here to-night, gentlemen of all per- 
suasions and relations, but chiefly selected with reference 
to their desire to know everything that will develop so- 
ciety and will give progress in civilization and Christian- 
ity to the whole English speaking world. Mr. Hughes, 
who is with us, has been an active thinker and an organ- 
izer in essential matters, and to a certain extent he has 
come hither to find larger territory and ampler opportun- 
ity for experiment than perhaps could be found in the old 
country—for the nest is getting small there, and as they 
are fledged they have to find a larger room for themselves 
—and I am sure we can all say, all that are born of English 
blood, there is waiting for them in America a welcome 
as hearty as they are accustomed to give to their children 
when we go back to England. I may assure Mr. Hughes 
to-night that we are not gathered here out of curiosity; 
we are gathered to hear an account from him of the 
matters in hand which brought him to this shore and of 
the prospects of his enterprise. 


Although nearly every one present had been indus- 
triously pumping Mr. Hughes throughout the evening 
about the new colony they realized that much _ re- 
mained to be told, so there was no stealthy scurrying 
for the dressing rooms or retired corners, after the 
usual society manner, as Mr. Hughes replied : 

MR. HUGHES S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Beecher, and I hope you will allow me to say, my 
friends, it is exceedingly kind of you to put me—as 
we used to say at school—on this particular subject, be- 
cause it is naturally one which is uppermost in my own 
thoughts and has been so for some years. I confess, 
however, it is quite a surprise, and a very pleasant sur- 
prise to me, to find a number of gentlemen like the present 
audience ,athered together who care to know what has 
been done in reference to this plan of settlement which 
has brought me to your skores, and to which I have de- 
voted more time than I ever devoted out of my own 
country for any work whatever. I am very glad to have 
this opportunity of speaking in New York, because it was 
in this city quite accidentally, but somewhat detriment- 
ally to the interests of our enterprise, that the report 
arose which was copied into the ‘* London Times,” that 
this settlement was proposed to be exclusive ; that it was 
to be English, and nobody but English would be admitted 
or find welcome there. I wish once again—I have done 
it on several occasions—to take this opportunity of deny- 
ing this, in the most positive manner, in the great cen- 
ter from which it originated. There is nothing exclusive 
in our settlement at Rugby. Tennessee. In the first place, 
the organization which has conducted it is not in the 
least exclusive ; it happens to be an English organization, 
but at least one-third of the stock is owned by Americans, 
chiefly by friends in Boston. Even in New York, this 
very day, I have received the names of three of your 
most respected citizens who have kindly taken a deep in- 
terest in the enterprise and have become stockholders ; 
and as I have said. although the largest portion is owned 
by Englishmen—more than two-thirds—yet one-third is 
owned by Americans; and we shall be glad to have other 
gentlemen throw in their lot with us if they think the 
work is, as we think, a very great and important one for 
both nations, and we shall be glad to welcome them as 
stockholders and as settlers. It is true at present that 
almost all the purchasers of land happen to be English- 
men ; there were some who came out with me and they 
all marked out the lots they wished to purchase and at 
that time it was almost an exclusively English colony. 
There were then some fifty town lots sold, and before the 
opening about two thousand acres of farming lands were 
bought by Englishmen, but since I have come away a 
considerable number of Americans have also become pur- 
chasers of town lots in the neighborhood and the more 
that come the better. I am quite certain that the good 
which we hope to do there cannot be done if a large pro- 
portion of the settlers are not Americans; and so for 
from being exclusive we do hope that we shall be able to 
welcome them there and we shall have as settlers at 
least an equal number of our kindred on this side the 
water. 

There is another point upon which I should like to say 
a few words, because there has been a misunderstanding 
on that subject. I have been asked over and over again 
whether this colony is not some sort of a communistic 
colony. Nothing about it is communistic; everybody 
buys his own farm and works on entirely individual prin- 
ciples. We have no idea of interfering with the laws of 
property as generally accepted, and I have no idea how 
such a notion could have got abroad; perhaps from the 
fact that we hope to conduct the supplying of the town, 
which is generally done by retail dealers, by a co-opera- 
tive store. The plan is exceedingly simple, and works at 
home in the most enviable manner. What has been done 
at Rugby is this: we found that one of the first things we 
had to do, when the buildings and works were commenced, 
was to supply everybody with the ordinary necessaries 


of life; so we had to build a store and purchase stock and | 


open a store. Well, when the settlers came and when we 
opened the place for settlement we proposed to hand it 
over to all those who were going to live in the place 
as settlers at exactly the sum it cost us, and they accept- 
ed this with very great satisfaction. They are organized 
now as a small corporation who carry on this business for 
themselves, and one part of the rules is that everyone 
who comes and builds a house and settles there shall be- 
come part owner and member of this co-operative store. 


They are making considerable profits already, because 
the store is attractive to a great number of the neighbor- 
ing people, who are all coming in, and they seem to be 
likely to do a very fine business. A fixed dividend of 
five per cent. is paid upon the capital, and then after that 
the remainder of the profits, whatever they may be—they 
are generally pretty large—are divided among the mem- 
bers according to the amount of business which they have 
done at the store during the preceding six months or a 
year, as the case may be. One of my friends who is for- 
tunate enough to have six or seven strong sons consumes 
about six or seven times as much asa single man, and re- 
ceives a proportionate amount of dividend—a very excel- 
lent way of arranging those things. There is nothing else 
that I know of which could have occasioned the commu- 
nistie theory, except there is an intention among those 
who are settled there of having a joint herd. There isa 


great range for cattle, and it is proposed that the man - 


who manages our force shall manage a large herd in 
which each of the settlers shall be able to take an interest 
and help in the management, and so run their own busi- 
ness. 

With respect to the object, it has been simply this: to 
find a place in America to which we could safely recom- 
mend our boys to go. Now, that has been a very great 
difficulty for some years with us. Evidently this time 
is like the Elizabethan age and other periods in England, 
the time for the swarming of the hive. To change the 
figure, the nest, as our friend Mr. Beecher said, has got 
too small and a great quantity of the birds are bound to 
go away ; and at this time the pressure has come upon a 
class of young men whom it will be particularly advan- 


tageous for any country to welcome among its citizens. 


Of my own family, my son and two nephews are over 
here. Tennessee was not ready for them when they 
came and they went down into Texas. My two nephews 
are trying hard now to sell their ranch and come across 
to Tennessee, but they find it a much easier thing to buy 
a ranch than sell it. They have done exceedingly well 
there, and they have been of strong enough character 
to resist all the evil influences down in the Southwest, of 
which I dare say you gentlemen know wellenough. That 
is our object and hope, to make a healthy and cultivated 
eenter where our boys will find society to which we can 
safely introduce them, and in which they will live with 
the advantages which they have had at home; and we 
do hope also it may have a good effect upon that part of 
your country which has been the most oppressed and in 
which an example of strenuvus life is most needed. There 
certainly is no need of an example of strenuous life in 
this part of the country, but south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, as you used to call it, it is very different. 

There has been already a good deal of work accom- 
plished. In the first place, there is a splendid road which 
we have made from the town site right down to the Cin- 
cinnati railway, all over our own land, where we are to 
have a station. On the town site we have built, in the 
first place, a hotel; and a very charming building it is. 
It is called *‘The Tabard; a name derived from the 
original inn in London by that name, and suggested by 
a gentleman who is in the room, and who has taken a 
very kind interest in our undertaking. I refer to Dr. 
Agnew. Some years ago, when the mournful operation 
of pulling down the original ‘‘ Tabard” took place, and 
we heard that the fixtures were to be sold, there was, 
fortunately for us, an American there who had a little 
appreciation for them, and bought some of the old ban- 
nisters. This was Dr. Agnew; and he is going to pre- 
sent them to us, and they are going to be put up in the 
hall. We have got some barracks, where intending set- 
tlers who do not want to pay hotel prices can go and 
live till they look around and see whether the place will 
suit them. We have a store, and a large experimental 
garden conducted by an English soldier who went down 
there and, remembering what a splendid climate it was, 
and knowing from his own experience in such matters 
that it was a capital place for him, bought a piece of this 
wild land. Everybody laughed at him and said, ‘‘ You 
will be starved out there ;” but in three years he was 
supplying the whole neighborhood with the best corn that 
they could get anywhere. I hope I may say we have 
got him to undertake this experimental garden. The 
growth of all manner of vegetables and corn is most sat- 
isfactory, and shows that with ordinary diligence and 
good use of brains there is prospect for agriculturists and 
farmers. Besides that, we have made some beautiful 
walks all along the borders of our twostreams. The 
town site is bordered by these two streams which flow 
down to the Cumberland River. They are like our high- 
land streams; the gorges through which they run are 
upwards of two hundred feet in height. There are fine 
white oak, and pine, and other great timber trees on 
these banks ; but then the great difference between them 
and our Highland streams is that whereas our streams 
are not very beautiful. here in these streams the banks 
are bordered with showy flowers. Of course at the time 
I was down there none of them were in bloom; but in 
the spring the beauty must be something beyond concep- 
tion. The walks which we have made are very 
delightful. Then when you get a few English boys 
together one of the first things they will do is to 
get some kind of athletic amusement going, and the first 
thing these boys did was to establish a Lawn Tennis 
Ground, and they have challenged—there are three 
Americans among them—they have challenged the whole 
neighborhood and nobody has answered, as yet, the 
challenge. I may mention another very important fact. 
We have organized a church there, and [ hope on 
grounds which will satisfy gentlemen of all denomina- 
tions. We have got the edifice now finished and it will 
be opened next Sunday. We had a service at the opening 
which the Bishop of the State found himself able to con- 
duct for us. I had a long talk with the Bishop, and we 
came to a complete understanding that this church—this 
single church—is to be used not only by his denomination, 
but by all who like to use it, simply arranging that the 
times they use it shal] not clash. I trust that is an 
arrangement that may bring about a very cordial feeling. 
We have also got a school organized which is opening 
with avery fair number of children already. That has 
enabled us to get rid of the only nuisance in the neigh- 


borhood. One of our rules is that no liquors shall be sold 
in the town limits. On the outskirts of the town is a little 
land that is no man’s land. We gave them avery fair 
price for our land, as we thought. They came and estab- 
lished a whisky shop close to the borders of the town 
and sold it tothe laborers who are on our road. I am 
happy to say that, by the laws of Tennessee, wherever 
there is an incorporated school power is given to the in- 
habitants to remove any place for the sale of liquor four 
miles away from that school; and we have just been en- 
abled to clear out our only nuisance under that act. 

The next and only fact I need mention is that when 
coming over the Atlantic I had given to me_ books 
which had been taken to read on the way, which were to 
form a nucleus for a library in the new settlement. The 
first book that was given was ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.” I had 
a very nice little collection of some twenty or thirty vol- 
umes, and only to-day I have received a letter from one 
of the leading publishers of Boston saying that he and his 
brother have been in communication with the publishers 
of New York and Philadelphia, and the result is that they 
have collected 3,400 volumes for our library. I need not 
say what a grateful gift that is to us. What in the world 
we are to do with them at present I do not know. Well, 
somehow or other we shall find room for them, and [I am 
very glad to thank the American publishers of these cities 
publicly for their great kindness; and I can only say, gen- 
tlemen, if any of you are ever inclined to go down there 
to have a look at the new colony, to do something to draw 
together those who ought to be brethren and on whose 
union so much of the world’s future depends, whether I 
am there or not, you may be quite sure of a most cordial 
welcome at New Rugby. : 


At the conclusion of this speech there was an informa] 
move toward the sanctum of the editor-in-chief, in rear 
of the large parlors. Once this sanctum was the dining- 
room of one of America’s most distinguished families, 
and many a statesman whom history delights to honor 
has stretched his legs beneath its hospitable board. Since 
The Christian Union has occupied the house repasts in 
the old dining-room have been restricted to feasts of 
reason and flows of soul, but on Friday night the apart- 
ment was devoted to its original purpose ; and the enter- 
tainers seemed to have spread their board on the princi- 
ple that they who work hardest should eat most, for a 
more hountifnul and tasteful supper could not well be pro- 
vided by any New York caterer. The feast differed from 
others of its kind only in a lack of the odors of wine and 
punch, but none of the guests seemed to take the omis- 
sion seriously to heart, for a most inviting substitute arose 
from the coffee urn. 

One feature of the entertainment, which would have 
astonished Mr. Hughes, had he comprehended it, as much 
as it delighted the other guests, remains to be mentioned; 
it was the heartiness with which men of conflicting be- 
liefs, either political or religious, united in interest about 
an enterprise for the general good of mankind. In these 


parlors were earnest men who were so thoroughly at 


difference with each other on matters of apparently great 
import that had they lived two or three centuries ago they 
would have been literally at swords’ points, yet Demo- 
crat and Republican, Greenbacker and hard-money ad- 
vocate, Unitarian and Trinitarian, Calvinist, Uni- 
versalist and Swedenborgian greeted each other cor- 
dially, and in the temporary glow of a common interest 
saw more of each others’ hearts than years of verbal war- 
fare ever could lay bare. The world is sadly deficient 
in men who can thus unite contending natures upon a 
single cause, particularly if the cause be utterly unselfish 
and for the general uplifting of whosoever may choose 
to avail himself of it. All honor, then, to the noble Eng- 
lishman who has projected this latest scheme for the ben- 
efit of man, and great isc ur fortune that through his own 
country’s inability to give him room for his work we are 
made partakers in the labor of his clear head and noble 
heart. 


[Letters of regret were received from the Hon. William 
E. Dodge, Hon. Hamilton Fish, President Caldwell, of 
Vassar College, Benson J. Lossing, Principal Perkins, of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, President Campbell, of Rut- 
gers, George William Curtis, Charles L. Brace, Arthur 
Gilman, Chancellor Crosby, the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, the 
Rev.W.W. Newell, Jr., President Bartlett, of Dartmouth; 
Dr. William M. Taylor, Joel Benton, Dr. McCosh, Charles — 
F. Richardson, Horace E. Scudder, the Rev. Henry M. 
Dexter, D.D., Curtis Guild, E. P. Dutton, Dr. H. C. Pot- 
ter, President L. Clarke Seelye, of Smith College, Thomas | 
Meehan, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, the Rev. M. Sa- 
bine, the Rev. Dr. L. P. Bancroft, President Noah Porter, 
the Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, H. O. Houghton, Edward 
Everett Hale, Bishop F. D. Huntington, Dr. John Hall, 
the Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D., of Brooklyn, J. G. Hol- 
land, Hon. John Jay, ex-Governor R. C. McCormick, 
President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, Principal C. F. P. 
Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, and from the gentlemen 
named below, whose letters we take the liberty of pub- 
lishing because of their warm and cordial] allusions to 
Mr. Hughes.—Editors Christian Union. ] | 


[From Bishop J. F. Hurst.) 


I have reeeived your very kind invitation to meet Mr. 
Hugbes to-morrow evening, Oct. 20th, at yourrooms. I re- 
gret to say that owing toa previous positive engagement it 
will not be p:ssible for me to aceept the invitation, greatly 
to my disappointment. “Tom Brown” is so near an Ameri- 


ean in his spirit and life that I should be delighted te meet 
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him. and there is no place mere ay propriate than under the 
roof of the brave * Cbristian Union” for Americans 10 meet 
him, and press his band and wiso him Godspeed for brave 
work for mMapy a winter and rummer to come. 

Yours very truly, JOHN F. HURST. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL 
MADISON, N. J., Oct. 28 


{From the Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D] 

fe am much obliged for the courteous invitation to be pres- 
ent atther: ception given to Thomas Hughes, Esq., at the 
rooms of The Coristian Uxion. 

It would give me great pleasure to look on the face of one 
so dear toevery true American bear’; who was the steadfast 
and unfaltering friend ip our struggle forthe nationai lite: 
whose writings bave contributed so much and varied enjoy 
ment wherever toe Englisu language is known; to whom all 
are indebted for tne ijlustrations of true manliness, both by 
his example and by bis pen. 

Regretting tbat the present state of my health deprives me 
of this pieasure, | am, 

Very truly yours, 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 29, 1880. 


T. J. COMANT,. 


[From Edward Eggleston.] 

Will the editors of t:e Christian Union accept my cordial 
thanks for their kind invitation to meet Mr. Hugnes. I 
should eurely have traveled the two bundred miles between 
Lake George and New York to give mjseilf tne bappine-s of 
seeing the author of tne “Scoooldays at Rugby,” but fortune 
is against me. An accid: ot has disabled me tor travel at 
present and | must forego the pieasure of mee: ing one whose 
perennial buybood and everlasting manliness are toe joy of 
all English readers. Very sincerely), 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

LAKE GEORGE, October 28tb, 1880. 


[From Edmund Clarence Stedman.) 

Mr. E.C. Stedman returns vis thanks to the Curistian U: ion, 
and is prevented by a family affliction trom accepti g the in 
vitation for to-morrow eveuii g; Otherwise he would giadiy 
avail himself of the oppurtunity to pay his respects to Mr. 
~Hugoes, for whom he en:ertains his full share of the affectio: 
and admiration now manifested throughout the Uuited 
Sta es. 

Toursday, Oct. 28th, 1880. 


[From President Hamlin, Middlebury College. ] 

My duties bere will prevent my enjoyipg tne pleasure and 
sharing the bonor of meeting Mr. Hughes, of Eugland, at the 
rooms of tbe Christian Union. * Tom Brown at Kugby "and 
* Tom Brown at Oxford” have been on inspection to many 
young meo in toe Eastern world, where the Engiisn language 
isso rapidly spreading; anu now the wbole world, east ana 
west, feelsa lively interest in the quite different work which 
be bas in hand. 
fully excluded | feei sure i. will be a grand success, and wili 
inaugurate a vew sysiem of colonizati.n whico shall bless 
both England and America. Wreatever proteciion we have 
against Euytish iron, iet us nave free trade in Engliso men, 
especially sucb me. as Mr. Ht gtes will attract to bis great 
and good enterpiise. His work sbali have my fervent wishes 
and prayers. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, f 
Oct. 27, 1 3 


[From President Julius H. Seelye.] 
I beg to gratetully acknowledge tbe courtesy of The Chris- 
tiau Union in its kind invitation fur Friday next, and express 


my regret tbat otvuer engagements wili prevent my presence 


on anocea-ion weico would be to me sodeligno'ful. I snoutd 
esteem it a privilege could Il express to Mr. Hughes in per- 
son the respec: in woich | hoia him for bis meniy and Cbris- 
tian virtues. JULIUS H. SEELYE, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, t 
Amherst, Mass., Oct. 26, 1880 


{From the Rey. Leonard Bacon, D. D.] 

The Chris ian Union will please accept my thanks for the 
invitation to meet Mr Hugbes. I greatly regret my inabil- 
ity todo so. | bonor Mr. Hughes fur mary ihings which he 
bas done, and not less for bis portraiture of Dr, Thomas 
Arnold in “School Days at Rugby.” £ bunor him for the good 


be 1s doing ty our Couuiry apd his own bys his Rugby in. 


Tennessee. Suco Et. giisomen make us New Engianuders proud 
of our kivdred in ine Ole Country. LEONARD BACON. 
NEW HAVEN, Oct, 26, 1880. 


[From President Wasbburne, Robert College.) 

I am very sorry that 1 cannot come and see Mr. Hughes 
again before he sails. | bave a mest sincere admiration tor 
him. I am doubly sorry touat | Cannot meet bim at your 
rooms in compan) wito yvuur staff. Wisbing you a success- 
ful and pl: asa:..t Company, Yours, GEO. W ASHBUKNE. 

BOSTON, Uct. 25. | 


[From Professor Tyler, Amherst.] 


It would give me great pleusure to mee: the author of | 


“Tom Brown at Rugby” and * Tne Manliness of Christ’ and 
the founder of the Anglo-American Coiouy in Tennessee. 
I thank )ou for your poli.e invitation, and it is to mea 
matter of much r:gret that | suali not be able to be present 
OD pv pleasant anu occasion. 
Yvuurs very truly, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Oct. 27, 1580. 


Ww. S. TYLer. 


[From G. Woittier.] 
I have received tbe iovitation of The New York Cartetien 


Union to meet Thomas Hugnes at its rooms on the. 


29ih inst. lregret that | am not able to avail myself of the 

invitation. It would give me great pleasure to manifest by 

my presence tbe very nigh regurd | entertain for the honored 

guest of The Union JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
AMESBURY, Mass., Oct. 26th, 1880. 


[From the Rev. 8. W. Duffield, D.D.] 

It would gi.e me unmitiga ed gladness to take Mr. Thomas 
Hughes by the band. “Tom Browa’’ and the “Scouring of 
the White Horse’ are among my besi-loved books. Pray 
convey to him the kind r- garde and Godspeed of a country 
Parson. If any: hing stood in my way less imperative than a 
positive churoa ducy | would forsake all and attend. Believe 
me as ever, Yours truly, SAMUBL W. DUFFIFLD. 


ALTOONA, Pa., Oct. 26th, 1880, 


if the demonot alevchoi should be success- 


OPPORTUNITY. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 


UT yesterday, but yesterday, 
She stood beside our dusty way, 
Outreaching for one moment’s space 
The key to fortune’s hiding-place. 


With wistful meanings in her eyes, 

Her radiance veiled in dull disguise, 

A moment paused, then turned and fled, 
Bearing her message still unsaid. 


And we? Our eyes were on the dust; 
Still faring on as fare all must 

In the bot glare of mid-day sun 

Until the weary way be done. 


So, fast and far she sped and flew 

Into the depths of ether blue; 

And we, too late, make bitter cry, 
“ Come back, dear Opportunity !” 


In vain; the fleet, unpausing wings 

Stay not in their bright journeyings; 

Aud sadly sweet as funeral bell 

The answer drops, ** Farewell! Farewell!’’ 


THE CHINESE: HOW SHALL WE PRO. 
TECT OURSELVES FROM THEM?* 


BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


SHALL not speak to the detailed suggestions in 
the report, but to the broader question, What 
does Christianity demand of us in regard to our treat- 
ment of the Chinese upon our shores? As one looks 
at the figures presented in the Executive Committee’s 
reports, and sees that something over $7,000 has been 
expen led with the net result of the conversion of one 
hundred and twenty-seven, and then looks upon the 
hundred thousand or more of Chinese upon our own 
shores, and upon the four hundred million that lie in 
the reservoir beyond the Pacific Ocean from which we 
are drawing, it seems as though we had made very 
little progress in impinging upon that mass of igno- 
rance and superstition. 
This is not, however, the first time in the history 
of this Society that it has had to convert Christians 
with its right hand while it was converting pagans 


| with its left; not the first time, either, that it has 


found the work of converting the Christians rather 
more difficult than the work of converting the pagans. 

We in the East, separated by many miles of conti- 
nent and mountain ranges from the Chinese, are accus- 
tomed to belittle the danger to our institutions that 
may be threatened by their advent: yet we may think 
it to be a really serious danger if we will look at it 
thoughtfully, attentively and upon a large scale. 
Across the Pacific Ocean, which no longer is a harrier 


but rathera bond, are four hundred million of people 


in the most compactly settled territory on the face of 
the globe. We have inthis country, in round numbers, 
eleven people to the square mile; in China there are 
about three hundred to the square mile. It is very 
certain that a territory which has three hundred peo- 
ple to every square mile cannot afford very large farms 
to every inhabitant. We have here a country large, 
thinly settled, and abounding in wealth; there, a 
country where wages are so small that its population 
lives on the very border edge of starvation. Last 
year a million slipped over the edge. Here we have a 
country so rich in mineral products andin agricultural 
resources that it furnishes not only food for every 
mouth here but sends forth from its granaries to 
furnish food for the mouths of Europe, and is prepar- 
ing to furnish food for the mouths of Asia as well. 
With such a magnet here, and such a crowd there, we 
cannot say there will not be a great immigration in the 
years tocome. True, it has been comparatively insig- 
nificant thus far. In twenty-five years about 200,000 
Chinese have come to this country —not a very fright- 
fularmy. But if we would measure a great migratory 
movement we cannot count by years, nor by decades, 
but must measure by centuries. When our fathers 
formed the Constitution of the United States they 
feared no great influx of immigrants from Europe; 
but to-day one-sixth of our population are foreign- 
born, or the children of foreign-born parents. After 
the first one hundred years all the immigrants in this 
country only constituted a little band of feeble colo- 
nists along the Atlantic coast. To the Canaanites there 
seemed no great danger when Abraham landed in 
Canaan; nevertheless the Israelites expelled the Ca- 
naanites. When the chi.dren of Abraham went down 
into Egypt there seemed no danger to the Egyptians 


* Address delivered before the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, at Norwich, Conn., Oct. 14th. Reported stenographb- 
ically by Mr. H. W. Gleason, and pub:ished by request. 


from those seventy-five souls; nevertheless the time 
came, in two or three centuries, when they thought it 
necessary, a political necessity, to kill the males 
born in every Israelitish family to save themselves. 
The danger is not imminent, but it may be real; what 
the centuries may bring forth—and we are legislating 
for the centuries—no man can say, because twenty-five 
years have only brought 200,000, and nearly half of 
those have gone back again. 

I know, too, that it is said that these Chinese are an 
industrious and, 
cleanly set of people ; that at all events they compare 
favorably in these respects with the Italians and with 


the Irish whom we have welcomed to our coasts. It 


is true; but the Chinese are a nation of atheists, and 
the only nation of atheists, I believe, on the face of 
the globe. So little belief is there in a supreme God 
that the missionaries in China have not yet been able 
to agree what word in the Chinese language they shall 
take, in their translation of the Scriptures, to repre- 
sent the conception of Deity to the Chinese mind. 
They are worshipers of their ancestors ; they are es- 
sential traditionalists. So far as they have any re- 
ligion, it is a religion of ceremonialism and of spirit- 
ism. Whatever there is to fear from traditionalism, 
whatever there is to fear from the superstition of spirit- 
ism, whatever there is to fear from a religion that is 
godless and without hope of immortality, that there 
may be to fear from a great influx of immigrants that 
are without God, without a clear and intelligent hope 
of immortality, and without that light which springs 
from these bases of Christian faith. 

Let us recognize, then, that there is a possibility of 
danger tous; religious danger from the influx of a god- 
less and atheistic people, political danger from the in- 
flux of a vast amount of cheap labor, danger from a 
deluge coming from an ocean almost unfathomable 
and unmeasurable. How shall we meet that danger ? 
Looking down the vista of the years, how shall we pre- 
pare ourselves for it and protect ourselves from it ? 

There are two methods; and I wish simply to set 
those two methods before you as clearly and as dis- 
tinctly as I can. 

The one method is that of self-protection by force; 
the method of building a Chinese wall and saying, 
“You shall not come upon our shores” ; the method 
of the brick-bat; the method of the mob; the method 
which has been succinctly put in Dennis Kearney's 
platform, ‘‘ The Chinese must go,” and more genteelly 
and courteously put in the Democratic and Republican 
platforms, which mean the same thing; the method 
which declares ‘‘ We will not allow this people upon 
our shores, to live among us, to work with us, toshare 
our benefits”; the method of a prohibitory legis- 
lation. 

In respect to that method—first, we have no rightto 
adopt it. ‘*‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” Go through the first five books of the Bible 
and find how it is iterated and reiterated, again and 
again, that the soil of this earth belongsto God. No 
people have aright to set themselves down upon a 
territory and say to their brother people, ‘‘ You shall 
not come.” We have aright to say that if they come 
they shall come subordiuate to the laws and the insti- 
tutions that have been established here; that they 
shall behave themselves; that they shall obey the sys- 
tem of laws which we have ourselves found good for 
ourselves and for our children ; but we have no right 
to build a wall of adamant around the land and say: 
‘* Keep out.”” By what right do the children of the 
immigrants of 1620 say to the immigrants of 1880, 
‘*You shall not set foot upon this soil’? By what 
right do the sons of the Pilgrim Fathers say to the 
pilgrims of this generation, ‘‘ You shall keep off”? 
When did that right come to us? Could we have said 
it in 1700? in 1750? in 1800? At what epoch in our 
national history accrued to us the right of drawing the 
line, building the wall, closing the gates and saying: 
Thou shalt come no more’”’? 

I shall not enter in detail into the argument on ‘this 
subject. I know what isthereply: ‘‘ If I have a farm 
of a hundred acres may I not keep tramps off ?” No na- 
tion has found itself without difficulty and threatened 
danger that has attempted to keep the laborer off 
land which was not being worked. To-day Ireland is 
wrestling with the labor problem, and England is 
wrestling with the labor problem, because there are 
vast tracts of unoccupied, untilled, uncultivated land 
from which the laborer is excluded. So long as our 
mines lie undug; so long as our prairies lie unculti- 
vated; so iong as our streams run their course, and no 
music of the mills sings along their lines—so long in- 
dustry has a right to its home under our flag and with- 
in our borders. 

And we have not the power if we had the right. 
Congress does not make laws; Congress only declares 
and interprets them. There is but one Law Giver— 
God Almighty; and all that judges, and governors, 


| and law- makers, and congresses and parliaments can 


relatively speaking, a moral and — 
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do is to ascertain what are God’s laws and interpret 
them. And God’s law is the law of liberty, and all 
his laws are to conserve liberty. Never in the history 
of the world has a nation succeeded in stopping one of 
these great migratory movements. Out of four hun- 
dred million people, in one year almost as many corpses 
lie upon the ground in China as were strewed on all 
our battle-fields, and over every onea gravestove might 
be erected with the inscription, ‘* Died of hunger.” 
Why, you might better expect to stop the charge of a 
herd of buffalo, rushing madly along with the prairie 
on fire behind them, by means of a Virginia rail-fence, 
than to stop the immigration of a great nation, driven 
trom its home by pursuing famine, with an Act of Con- 
gress. You could easier dam up the waters of the 
Gulf Stream with bulrushes. 

In the year 250 the Goths and Vandals gained their 
first victory over Roman arms on the Roman boundary. 
The Roman Empire adopted Dennis Kearney’s plat- 
form; it said, ‘‘ We will not have the Goths and Van- 
dals on our territory.”” The Roman Empire was clad 
in mail from its head to its foot; it was an army of 
soldiers ; it put forth the greatest military power the 
world has seen to stop the great migration. For a 
hundred and fifty years the conflict went on, but year 
by year the mailed warror was beaten back, and it was 
ended at last with the sack of Rome. But 250 years 
before these immigrants made their first appearance 
on the border line a little decrepit Jew made his ap- 
pearance in Rome as a prisoner. He lived there t:vo 
years, bound, chained to the soldier that guarded him, 
and he brought there the story that God had shown 
himself in Jesus Christ bis Son, who had lived, suf- 
fered, died, risen, and ever lived for them. In those 
250 years Christianity, under various persecutions, had 
grown, little by little, until, when the Goths and Van- 
dals made their appearance, it comprised one-tweutieth 
of the population of Rome—fifty thousand out of a 
million. It sent Bishop Ulfilas, with his Gothic 
Bible, to the North; it sent Augustine into England; 
it sent St. Patrick—Protestant before the time of 
Protestantism—to preach a pure gospel in Ireland. 
One and another and another went forth bearing the 
cross: and, when at last the Goths and Vandals had 
conquered the armed Romans, so thoroughly had that 
Christian church done its work that, says Lecky, 
the Christian Church conquered the barbarian world 
almost in the same hour in which the barbarian world 
conquered Rome. 

We are told that we cannot convert the Chinese. 

Why, Christianity while it was yet in its cradle—with- 
out churches, without schools, without a printing 
press, without literature—Christianity infantile, van- 
quished the serpents that had strangled the military 
Hercules. If we cannot with the Christianity thst 
we possess to-day vanquish the semi-civilized pagan- 
ism of China we had better get a new Christianity, for 
we sorely need it. 
, Let us look, then, at the other method of protecting 
our nation from the incursion of the Chinese. The 
one is the barbaric metiiod, the method of military 
Rome: the other is the Christian method, the method 
of the successors and followers of the Apostles and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. What is this method? What 
does it involve? It involves welcoming the Chinese 
to our shores; throwing open the gates; recognizing 
the truth that the earth is the Lord's, and that all 
peoples are entitled to make their home here if they 
will; welcoming them to all the protection—I do not 
say to all the powers—of citizenship; holding over 
them the shield of the Declaration of Independence, and 
declaring for them the right to ‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” It involves bringing them 
into our schools and into our churches; teaching them 
that which we teach ourselves and our children; teach- 
ing them those things upon which our own intelligence 
and prosperity and our own national life are based. 
Above all, it involves teaching them those great prin- 
ciples of Christianity which are the very conservators 
of national force and the saviors of the nation. It in- 
volves teaching them thatt here is one God; that we 
are all one family, brethren in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
doubly brethren—born of God and redeemed by 
Christ; it involves teaching them immortality, and all 
the glorious hopes and liberations that come from the 
faith of immortality; it involves all the assimilating 
and unifying force and power that come from teach- 
ing the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of the 
human race. 

And, observe, you cannot carry on these two metb- 
ods simultaneously. You cannot say, ‘‘ We will ex- 
clude the Chinese, but if they do come here we will 
convert them.’”’ You cannot ask the Chinaman to 
kneel down with you and say, *‘ Our Father which art 
in heaven,”’ and then, when he has finished, take him 
by the throat and toss him into the Pacitic. You can- 
not say to a Chinaman, ‘‘ You are my brother. Get 
out of here!’ You cannot be both Christian and pagan. 
You must take your choice. 


It is said that the Chinese cannot be converted; that 
they are impervious to Christian influences, and that 
they repudiate and reject all stch. What have been 
the Christian influences that have been showered upon 
them? They have been impervious to the guns of 
England when they flamed out, ‘‘ You shall take 
opium’’; they have been impervious to the influence 
of Dennis Kearney’s brickbats when they have been 
flung at them in the street. [ do not wonder that they 
were impervious to that kind of Christianity. Cannot 
be converted? Men call this an age of skepticism ; 
but the unbelief that doubts the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, that thinks the story of the fall is a parable, that 
is\ uncertain whether the whale did really swallow 
, that doubts whether those three men came 
out of the fiery furnace unconsumed—it is as noth- 
ing compared with the unbelief that lurks some- 
times in our pulpits and oftener in our pews; that 
doubts the declaration that the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the power of God unto salvation to 
every man that believeth; not to every Anglo-Saxon 
man, not to every white man, not to every cultured 
man, but to every black man, and red-skinned man, 
and copper-colored man, and Indian mau and Cbina- 
man; tohumanity. It is as nothing compared with 
the infidelity that puts under its foot the obligation, 
‘*‘T am debtor to the Jew and to the Greek, to the 
bond and to the free, to the white, to the black, to 
the Indian, to every man, because for every man my 
Christ died.” | 

We cannot convert the Chinese? Really it does not 
lie in us to say they are beyond hope. Let me read you 
the features of a portrait : 

‘*Huge white bodies, cool-blooded, with fierce blue 
eyes and reddish flaxen hair; ravenous; heated by 
strong drinks; slow to love; prone to drunkenness; 
pirates; sea-faring; war and pillage their one idea of 
a freeman’s life: of all barbarians the strongest, the 
most formidable, the most cruel: whose chief recrea- 
tion was to shout, to drink, to gesticulate, to feel their 
veins heated and swollen with wine, to see and hear 
around them riotous orgies.’’* Do you recognize it? 
It is the portrait of your ancestors and mine. And if 
Christianity can make out of that picture such an au- 
dience as I see before me to-night, what may it not 
make out of China? | 

To-night again we see in the heavens, brighter and 
clearer by far than ever Constantine saw in his fabled 
vision, that flaming cross, and under it the motto: 
‘* By this sign I will conquer.” That motto, enforced 
by the history of eighteen centuries of triumph, I set 
before you; the Roman spear on the one hand and the 
flaming cross on the other. Choose you by which sign 
you will vanquish the Chinese. 


SULTAN ABD-UL-HAMID, 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NHERE is but one absolute monarch left in Europe. 
The Tsar of Russia is absolute in name, but he is 
controlled to some extent by the ancient customs of 
the Empire and by his ministers. The Sultan, at the 
present moment, accepts no control, but acting as the 
Caliph, or successor of the Prophet, he has concen- 
trated the whole adminstration of the Empire in his 
own hands, and decides all questions of home and 
foreign policy for himself. 

His personal character is therefore one of the most 
important factors in the Eastern Question. He is a 
man with a purpose, a man of invincible obstinacy, 
and a man of great skill in diplomacy and political ib- 
trigue. He would be an invaluable acquisition for the 
Democratic party in its present straitened circum- 
stances. On the other hand, he has weak points which 
it is equally important to understand. He has a fear 
of assassination which at times amounts to mono- 
mania. His mind is undisciplined, his judgment in 
regard to questions of State unreliable and his knowl- 
edge of facts limited. He cannot distinguish between 
important and unimportant matters, and is very slow 
in making up his mind on any subject. He reads many 
books but they are generally of little value, as he has 
to take whatever comes in his way in the Turkish 
language or whatever he may chance to hear of and 
have translated for his special use. The last book that 
I knew of his reading was ‘‘ Monte Christo,” and just 
before that some old numbers of the ‘Scientific 
American,” the plates in which had attracted his at- 
tention. 

In person he is slight and feeble, with a sad expres- 
sion of face. He looks far more like an Armenian than 
a Turk, and his mother was of that nationality. He 
is the second son of Abd-ul-Medjid, the nephew of 
Abd-ul-Aziz, who ‘‘ was suicided,’’ and the brother of 
Murad, who was deposed and is now kept in close 
confinement. His education was chiefly religious, 
and before coming to the thronehe had the reputation 


* Compiled from Taine’s ** English Literature,” Vol. I. 


of being a pious Mussulman, an economical if not au 
avaricious man, and one who interested himself but 
little in the affairs of State. His associates were 
chiefly of the Ulema, or doctors of the Sacred Law, as 
this word may be freely translated. Since his acces. 
sion he has broken over many of the ancient usages 
of the palace, especially in his relations with the 
ambassadors and bankers. This has been a necessity, 
since he has taken the administration into his own 
hands. He began with Sir Henry Layard, and not 
only invited him to dine with him but sent for him at 
all hours of the day and night, even receiving him in 
the harem, where there was no one but a woman to 
act as interpreter. The most curious thing, however, 
in regard to this intimacy was that he was always 
asking the advice of Sir Henry but seldom followed it. 
He did succeed, however, in making Sir Henry his 
tool, and used him as a buffer against the pressure of 
the English government. When the situation became 
more difficult he devoted himself to Lady Layard, took 
her to drive through his gardens, held her parasol, took 
her down to dinner, and made her rich presents. These 
attentions proved so successful that he extended them 
to other ambassadors and their wives, and met some- 
what similar results. When his ministers could bor- 
row no money he invited: the bankers to dine and 
negotiated with them personally, and he has even 
coquetted in this way with newspaper correspondents. 
He is very fond of argument and can talk very well. 
He has impressed all the ambassadors with the idea 
that he is a good man, who is anxious, above all things, 
to get the best advice, and strengtben and improve 
his government. On the other hand, the Turks who 
know him best say that his real advisers, the only — 
ones whom he trusts, are his astrologer and some of 
the lower and more fanatical of his servants. This 
seems to be the fact. He deceives his ministers and - 
acts contrary to their advice just as he flatters and 
deceives the ambassadors. He bas brought the whole 
government toa dead lock hy refusing to sign any 
decree until he has investigated the subject for himself. 
Thousands of such decrees, which have passed the 
Council of Ministers, are now shelved at the palace 
waiting his convenience, and he has no idea as to their 
relative importance. An ambassador found him not 
long ago carefully working over the police negotia- 
tions for the Café-chantants of Pera, while the most 
pressing affairs of State were neglected. 

His fear of assassination is pitiable. He has left his 
grand palaces on the Bosphorus and lives at Yildiz Ki- 
osk, which is surrounded with strong fortifications 
and defended by a large garrison. He very seldom 
goes beyond the garden of this palace, and at times 
shuts himself up in a single room. He fears poison in 
his food and carefully guards against this. Notwith- 
standing the poverty of the government he lavishes 
costly presents on those about him to secure their 
loyalty, and allows his attendants to commit crimes 
against others with impunity. | 

In spite of all his weaknesses, however, he is to-day 
the most powerful Sultan who has reigned since his 
grandfather, Mahmoud II. He has before him a clear 
and well-defined purpose to which he adheres with 
the most determined obstinacy, and which he seeks to 
accomplish by outwitting the diplomatists of Europe 
and by concentrating the whole government of the 
Empire in his own hands. His purpose is to restore 
the lost glory and power of the Caliphate, to make 
himself the real successor of the Prophet, the actual 
leader of 200,000,000 Mohammedans in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. Itis a purpose worthy of a great mind, 
and there is something even of sublimity in it in view 
of the circumstances under which it was formed—amid 
the ruins of a bankrupt and falling empire, with hostile 
armies camped around the capital and all Europe in 
consultation as to the best means of disposing of his 
richest provinces. The success with which he has 
thus far carried out this purpose is almost startling, 
especially in view of the manifest weakness of his 
character in certain respects. We may take it, per- 
haps, as an illustration of the power of faith. He is, 
no doubt, a sincere Mohammedan. He believes in his 
mission and that he is supported by Divine Power; 
and such faith as this, even when based on error, can 
sometimes remove mountains. Mohammed himself 
was an illustration of this, and the circumstances un- 
der which the Prophet commenced his career are no 
doubt always before the mind of the Sultan. 

It cannot be doubted that Abd-ul-Hamid is doomed 
to disappointment and failure. He is perhaps the last 
of the Caliphs of the house of Othman, but as the last 
of the Greek emperors died a heroic death on the walls 
of Constantinople and thus redeemed the honor of his 
race and won the respect of the conqueror, so Abd-ul- 
Hamid, even in his fall, will have the respect and per- 
sonal sympathy of the Christiqn world. We desire to 
see the end of the temporal power of Mohammedanism; 
we desire to see civil and religious liberty established 
in the East; but at the same time we may admire the 
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faith which has inspired a feeble, timid, unlearned man 
to’ defy all Christendom. It is a pity that the states- 
men of Europe have so little of his spirit. 


FORSAKE ME NOT! 
(Translated from the German by Mrs. JouHn P. MorGAN.) 


ORSAKE me not! O thou, my Lord, my Light! 
I lift mine eyes unto thy holy height 
And trust thee with a child’s sweet trust—untaught. 
Forsake me not! 


Forsake me not! By sorrow oft depressed, 
On Thee alone, Almighty Power, I rest! 
_ Strength faileth me; be thou my strength—Christ- 
bought. 
Forsake me not! 


Forsake me not! Help me to know tby way! 

Let me at last, at closing of my day, 

Into the light of thy dear face be brought! 
Forsake me not! 


STUFF IN THE FREEDMEN FOR 
MAKING CITIZENS. 
By Pror. G.,B. WILLCOX. 

HERE are qualities in the Southern freedmen to 
which the country has never yet given full recog- 
nition—qualities that promise good service for the 
Republic hereafter. Their patient endurance of bitter 
wrong, for instance. One of the teachers in the em- 
ploy of the American Missionary Association wrote, 
not long ago, ‘‘I said to a poor fellow who had 
_ brought his family of five or six down here to Charles- 
ton to starve, ‘Why didnt you stay up in the 
country?’ ‘Couldn’t lib up dar, nohow,’ he replied. 
‘Starve up dar, shuah. Rent so high couldn’t lib. 
Had free (three) acres ob land and a po’ mis’ble shanty, 


and had to work fo’ days ob de week fur de rent, an’. 


but two days to tend my own crop. Hab to buy every- 
ting ob de commissary (employer’s storekeeper). Hab 
to pay twenty cents a puuud fur meat (dried bacon) 
an’ forty cents a peck fur grits (corn meal). Starve to 
deff up dar, shuah’.’ Four days every week for the 
rent of three acres of land! The best land in that 
section is worth four dollars per acre. Call the man’s 
work worth twenty-five cents aday. His rent was a 
dollar a week—fifty-two dollars a year. Thirteen 
times the whole value of the land paid annually for 
the rent of it!” ; 

And so these simple children of nature tell the story 
of their bitter wrongs. They have no stately speech 
with which to lodge their indictment of this extortion 
before God. But the moans of crushed souls need no 
eloquence to reach his ear, and some day or other 
will come the reckoning. — 

But the freedmen have shown courage, also, in de- 
fying deadly peril before which white faces have 
turned whiter and white men have fled. In Memphis, 
during the yellow fever of 1878-79, when citizens were 
crowding the depots and cars in a panic, the Negroes 
were watching their deserted homes and valuables till 
hundreds of them died at their posts. And such of 
them as survived are held in honor to-day. There has 
been no ‘‘ exodus” from Memphis; and in no other 
Southern city are the rights of the freedmen so freely 
conceded as there. ; 

This sort of moral stamina is the more signal, too, 
because the submission of the Negro to outrageous 
wrong would have led us to look to him for the passive 
virtues only—for anything rather than stout nerve in 
the face of peril. It shows a fortitude that is bot- 
tomed deep, that comes up through his supple obei- 
sance like granite strata cropping out through waving 
trees and bending rushes. ‘‘ Captain,’ said a reckless 
soldiers as they were going under fire, ‘‘ you are pale; 
you are afraid!’’ ‘‘Indeed I am, my dear fellow,” he 
answered. ‘‘If you were half as much afraid as I you 
would run away!’’ That is courage worth the name 
that sees and feels the hazard and yet goes into it with 
unflinching will. The freedmen showed it often in 
the war. Their old masters, in contempt for them, in 
Florida, set a pack of blood-hounds on a colored com- 
pany. But they revised their opinion as the howls of 
the brutes came back to them from under the bayonets 
of the sable Boys in Blue. Before they left the ser- 
vice they gave us all reason to revise our opinions. 

Gen. C. B. Fisk tells, with keen relish, the story of 
a Negro color-sergeant who in a charge on a rebel 
earthwork had dashed forward far beyond the regi- 
ment. The murderous fire that met them seemed more, 
at length, than flesh and blood could stand. They 
were rushing into one unbroken blaze of musketry 
along the whole line of the work, and the men were 
falling in their tracks like grain before the reapers. 
But the thought of a pause had not entered the mind 
of the brave feliow with the flag. There was nothing 
for it but to call a halt. But the answer returned from 
almost within the smoke of the rebel guns, ‘‘ General, 
dese colors nebber goes back. Hurry up de men!” 
But, with all the admirable qualities and possibil- 


| sprinkling cologne on an open sewer. 


ties of the freedmen, ‘‘ barbarism is the first danger.” 
The ignorance and vices engendered from slavery are 
telling upon them, fearfully. The great want is of 
boarding and industrial schools and colleges. To take 
the children for only a half dozen hours of the day 
out of the wretched, squalid huts in which they and 
their parents are kenneled together, without distinc- 
tion of sex, is of little profit, however pure and sweet 
the spirit of the common school may be. It is like 
The children 
need to breathe the air of a Christian civilization 
through the whole twenty-four hours for months and 
years together. Let them eat, sleep, dress, act, under 
their teacher’s eye—somewhat in the teacher’s manner. 
So, only so, it will hardly be possible to imbrute them 
again. 

The American Missionary Association (which I 
mention because more familiar with its work than 
with that of any other like agency) is immensely effect- 
ive in these directions. It has colleges and schools, 
and would gladly, with sufficient means, add industrial 
schools. It would instruct, in these, in all manner of 
trades and handicrafts for both sexes. Skilled work- 
men and workwomen will command the wages of 
skilled labor. 

If the freedmen, now some five millions or more in 
number, are not saved from semi-barbarisin the na- 
tion largely must suffer with them, Dead in sin, 
there will be in them a deadly power to corrupt their 
oppressors, and, through them, in immense and ever 
widening circles. In the old Norse legend the corpse 
of a slain warrior starts up and, seizing the victor, 
throttles him as if he were a babe. A demon had en- 
tered into the lifeless flesh. There will be found in 
them a foul and fearful spirit that will make them 
mighty in their helplessness to drag down their tempt- 
ers and neglecters with them to death. Self-preserva- 
tion for us demands a salvation for them. 


THE WINE QUESTION IN WINE COUN- 
TRIES. 
By THE Rev. W. F. CRAFTs. 


URING two tours in the Old World I have sought 

to get at the actual facts in regard to wine and 

beer in their own lands not merely by my own obser- 

vations as a passing traveler, but also by conversation 

with natives of these countries and Americans long 

resident in them. The certainties about the matter I 
judge to be as follows: 

1. There is less of drunkenness in the wine and beer 
countries of Europe and the East than in America and 
the British Isles. 

2. Druukenness is, however, found in these coun- 
tries and that, too, drunkenness on wine and beer. 
Witness the intoxication of Noah on pure wines: the 
warnings of Solomon and the prophets against even 
looking on the wine, which seems to move aright but 
at last biteth like a serpent; the pictures on the stone 
tablets of Egypt, that represent clusters of grapes and 
drunken men beside them; drunken Silenus, so often 
pictured amidst clusters of grapes as showing the 
source of his intoxication; Mohammed’s prohibitioao 
of wine as a greatevil; numerous arrests for drunken- 
ness every week in wine-drinking Paris, as shown by 
the police reports; my own observation of persons in 
countries about the Mediterranean, Rome, Turkey, 
Egypt, etc., uproariously or stupidly drunk on wine; 
the testimony of Dickens, Dr. Holland and other un- 
prejudiced travelers that drunkenness largely exists in 
the wine and beer-producing countries. 

3. People from wine-drinking lands, who come into 
the different climate, society and politics of our nerv- 
ous country, are not able to use wine and beer with- 
out more serious results as to disease and drunkenaess 
than intheir own land. The report of the American 
beer-brewers at the Centennial showed that while there 
was a far smaller proportion of the population in 
America than in Germany that used beer, the former 
consumed three times as much per head as the 
latter; a fact cited exultantly by the beer-brewers 
but suggesting that there must be elements in. 
American air or society which increase the liability to 
great excesses in drinking to those who come from 
beyond the sea. But it is enough on this head that 
everyone who will can see in the police courts and pub- 
lic streets of America as much drunkenness and brawl- 
ing that is due to beer and wine as to stronger liquors. 
If any one doubts it let him sit through a half-dozen 
Monday morning sessions of the police court in any 
large city and every doubt will disappear. Whether a 


German can drink beer safely in his own land or not, 


he surely can not in America without liability to 
drunkenness, brawling and crime. So of the French- 
man and his wine. 

4. Americans who go to Europe for a prolonged 
stay as students or otherwise are not able without in- 
jury and peril to ‘‘ do as the natives do” in the use of 
wine and beer. A prominent educator in Germany 


| 


assured me that very many American students become 
dissipated and even drunkards by attempting to keep 
up with the less nervous Germans about them in beer- 
drinking, forgetting the great differences in physical 
constitution and national habits between themselves 
and the German students. Even those Americans who 
perceive no harm to themselves from the regular use 
of wine and beer when abroad often reap the injury 
on their return to their own country, where the same 
use of the same liquors often leads to intoxication; as 
in the case of an American pastor and his family, who 
used wine without perceptible harm during several 
years’ stay in Europe, but on returning to America 
soon had the mortification of having the young lady of 
the family come home drunk from a party where she 
had taken wine with Parisian freeness. 3 

5. Travelers who pass rapidly from point to point 
with the consequent change of wines are still more 
liable to harm than those who use some one simple 
wine regularly. It is strange that those who flee to 
wine, because it is reputed unhealthy to be drinking 
different kinds of water constantly in the changes of 
travel, should not cherish a similar fear in regard to 
an almost daily change of these wines. But the talk 
about ‘‘ bad water’’ and the ‘‘ necessity for drinking 
wine in foreign travel’’ is a miserable tradition, which 
some credulous people believe without testing and 
others gladly accept as an excuse to their consciences 
and friends for a needless, wasteful and dangerous in- 
dulgence. One of the Americans who is pledged to 
temperance when at home but uses wine freely abroad 
said to me at Rome, ‘‘ Of course you leave your tem- 
perance principles at home when you come to Europe. 
One must drink wine here—the water is so bad.” I 
quickly replied, ‘‘Do you know the water is bad? 
Have you ever tried it?” She answered, ‘‘ Oh, no! 
But I have heard so.” ‘* Ah!” said I, ** this at least is 
the wrong place to talk about bad water as an excuse 
for using wine, for Rome has restored her famous 
aqueducts and is reported far and near for her good 
water. Few cities in America have as good.” 

This incident represents many. I could mention more 
than a score of travelers personally known ‘> me, with 
whom I have conversed on this subject, who have been 
through Europe and the Orient, some of them again and 
again, without ever touching wine or any alcoholic 
drink, and using water almost everywhere with utmost 
freedom—taking the precaution in a few places to use 
a filter, or lemonade, or some other of the many cups 
that ‘‘cheer but not inebriate,” such as coffee, tea, 
cocoatina, milk, etc. Several of those who have trav- 
eled most extensively and repeatedly testify that those 
whom they have known to be sick in traveling were 
almost never the water drinkers. 

6. But wine and beer drinking by Americans in 
America, which is the only practical question in this 
connection with most of my readers, is not a point 
where thoughtful and observant persons can find room 
for doubt. Our history, courts, streets, hospitals, all 
cry to us that wine and beer cannot be used by Amer- 
cans in America witout great peril of disease, drunk- 
enness and their attendant and consequent evils, and 
bid us shun the two gates by which almost every 
American drunkard is known to have entered the 
prison-house of his awful. doom—beer and wine. 

LUCERNE, Switzerland. 


JOE EVANS’S CHANCE. 
By MABEL S. Emery. 
CHAPTER III. 


ADY was angry enough when she left Joe—very 

angry and white as she went up stairs and into 
her own room. That his bitter words were all false 
and unjust she had not the slightest doubt; but they 
grated hard on her armor of cool self-satisfaction. 
Not that Sady was by any means an aggressively con- 
ceited girl; her natural instincts of outer ladyhood 
forbade any habitual self-assertion as ungraceful, and 
she could and did defer to others in very many 
things where she was really the superior of her asso- 
ciates. Yet I think one could hardly say she was, in 
her own mind, unconscious of that same superiority. 
The girl took this characteristic, as well as her clear 
blue eyes, from Mrs. Weir’s mother (‘‘ Handsome as a 
picture and proud as Lucifer,” people used to say of 
Grandmother Sanborn in her younger days); and I 
suppose, in point of fact, she could avoid one inherit- 
ance about as easily as she could the other. 

‘‘Tmpertinent, unjust and cruel!” she declared to 
herself in girlish wrath. 
he said; but she’ll never hear it from me. He sha’n’t 
say I’m a tell-tale.” The blue eyes looked more than 
ever like Mrs. Weir’s now. 

By and by Sady went across the room to the tall 
bureau and pulled out the upperdrawer. ‘I might as 
well get my things out,” she thought. ‘‘ Alma will 
come for me this afternoon, and I must be ready.” It 
is always pleasant to lay out dainty, fresh garments 
and pretty ribbons for a visit; and Sady, being no 


wish mother knew 
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exception to the general rule, found the occupation 
soothing to her ruffiedtemper. She paused, presently, 
crimping the frill of an apron between her fingers. 
‘‘ Joe wants to send that mouse-trap to Lulu. Well, 
he may ask me to take it, that’s all. I fancy I sha’n’t 
volunteer my services as expressman. I know he 
wants to send it, and he’ll have to come down a little 
and ask a favor of me.” 

But the day slipped away, and Joe said not a word 
to her of the mouse-trap or anything else. He ate his 
dinner in sulky silence and returned to his work in the 
field. 

Alma came, in the course of the afternoon, in high 
spirits. The road back to Corson Center was up and 
down long hills, and patient old Jenny not so nimble 
and quick-footed as she had been a dozen years before, 
so the two girls were to make an early start and reach 
their destination by sundown. After much running 
up and down stairs, a good deal of girlish chatter over 
nothing in particular, many motherly charges and 
laughing good-bys, the travelers at last started off. 
Joe was hveing in the field as they went slowly down 
the hill. Alma tossed him some gay greeting as they 
passed, and he answered with a laugh and a flourish of 
his huge straw hat. Sady half started to speak, too, 
but he turned away again to his work, and she changed 
the half-uttered word into a cough. 

The few days of the visit were a marvel, considering 
how many excursions and amusements were packed 
into their small compass. Sady had little time for 
thought of home, yet baby Lulu’s face would call up 
Joe’s, and make her remember the little toy he wanted 
to send, and wish, with a vague, dull regret, that they 
had not parted just as they did. It was only a vague 
feeling till they went to church Sunday morning. 

‘* Now you see if you don’t think Mr. Hathorn is the 
nicest minister you ever heard in your life,” said Alma. 
‘<T think he’s just splendid.” 

Alma had the genuine woman’s passion for admiring 
atalented clergymav and wanted everybody else to 
bow down likewise, so her friend went prepared to 
appreciat: and do homage. But, as it happened, Sady 
heard very little of the sermon, in fact only a few of 
the introductory sentences. She noticed the text, as 
her mother had taught her to do ever since she first 
went to meeting—‘‘ Charity seeketh not her own.” 
She knew the chapter by heart; had learned it in Sun- 
day-school years before. What came next—‘‘is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil” ?—but what was the 
minister saying? 

creeds make religion the merest selfishaess. 
We would far better forget to care for our own salva- 
tion in reaching out a helping hand to some one else 
who needs it.”’ 

Sady paused a moment to think, and being habitually 
honest with herself as well as others, so far as her 
light extended, made a practical application of the idea. 
Her eyes dropped from the level of the pulpit and a 
little puzzled frown came between her eye-brows as 
she sat in silent meditation. Perhaps the girl had 
never in her life of fifteen years thought so much and 
so intently as in that next half-hour. The words that 
set her to thinking might have been heard many times 
before, but in some way they came home to her this 
mornivug as a real truth, and one that was meunt 
directly and actually for herself. 

That was what she had been doing; seeking only her 
own all the time; wishing to do right herself, but hav- 
ing no kindly charity for one with the same longings 
who had to fizht against countless hindrances and dis- 
advantages of inherited fault and early influence. It 
was humiliating now to think of what Joe said. He 
was right, after all. She had been hard, yes, and 
mean, but she would be good to him now; she would 
help him abvut his lessons—and ask him to make her a 
wall-bracket. One could always please Joe by asking 
a favor of him. She would never, never sneer at him 
again in that cold, cruel way, nor slight him for others. 
She could have a birthday party in August if she liked, 
and she would let the others see how bright and clever 
and what good company Joe wax. She would praise 
him to her mother, and make Mrs. Weir just a little 
kinder too. Sady went on planning all sorts of offer- 
ings and schemes for Joe’s happiness, and awoke from 
her reverie with g start just as the minister ended his 
sermon. 

**Isn’t he magnificent,” said Alma, ‘‘ and wasn’t it a 
splendid sermon?” 

“*I liked him, yes,” confessed Sady, ‘‘but I really 
didn’t hear much of the sermon. I was thinking.” 
And Alma was just a little offended. 

How long that Sunday afternoon was! The older 
people went to church again and the girls stayed with 
Lulu. Sady mechanically sang to the child, told her 
stories, and thought all the time of home. She would 
buy some pretty little preseot for Joe before she went 
the next day. He would be at the depot to meet her, 
and she would tell him how wrong she had been, and 


how sorry she was. He always got over. his anger | 


very quickly. When one has fully determined to do 
a difficult and painful thing it is as hard to wait for 
the opportunity as for some anticipated pleasure, and 
Sady longed impatiently for the day to pass away and 
the time of her departure to come. She was so silent 
at the supper-table that they accused her of being 
homesick, and so, for fear of discourtesy, she put ona 
smiling face the rest of the evening, and chatted more 
merrily than usual. : 
But that night Sady lay awakea long, long time, 
after Alma had brushed out her brown locks and gone 
quietly to sleep; lay awake and thought of the light 
that had come to her. Her memory was an excellent 
one, aud it seemed now to have a cruel personality. 
It reminded her of everything in which she had had 
to do with Joe since he came home with her father that 
September afternoon, and recalled innumerable little 
things in which she saw she might have given the boy 
a helping hand. Then a sharp little fear came over her. 
Jue was very angry with her now. Could it be too late 
to begin the helpful task she had so long overlooked or 
despised? And then imagination conjured up what 
might be the consequence of her blindness. Perhaps 
Joe would ‘‘ go to the bad” as she told him. Perhaps 
he would run away to the city once more, and some- 
time do a reckless, wicked thing that would forever 
stamp his life with sin. She thought of the black 
eyes that could dance with boyish fun, or grow tender 
with an unselfish sympathy for Harry’s small woes; of 
those same black eyes grown bold and evil. If he 
ever did get quite discouraged from trying to make a 
new life for himself he would surely go back to the 
old life far worse than when he left it. And she migh: 
have prevented all this! She began to cry softly to 
herself, perhaps quite as much in self-pity at the re- 
morse her anticipation pictured as in real feeling for 
Joe’s imagined fute; but, at all events, she was very 
miserable, aud her tears fell fast on the pillow beside 
Alma’s unconscious diimpled face. : 
At Sady’s age one seldom awakes on a bright, sunny, 
June morving with the same wretchedvess that at- 
tended highly-wrought and intense feeling the night 
before, so it was only natural that she should recover 
more of her old composure the next day, and appear 
asusual. It was, of course, a more active day than 
Sunday had been, and left less room for unwontedly 
busy thought. Alma and Lulu went with her to 


the station when she started for home, and, having 


said the last good-bys, promised to write to her friend 
in a few days and kissed Lulu as the train stopped 
beside the platform, she found herself fairly on the 
way. A dainty blue necktie was laid carefully iu ber 
bag—Joe liked blue—and she looked once or twice to 
see * 9 it was not crushed by Harry’s package of 
candy. 

She could see her purpose now in the light of cool 
afterthought, and a new phase showed itself; one 
that was hard, very hard, for her to bear. It would be 
humiliating for her to say what she must to Joe. 
Could she quite tell him she had been in the wrong 
all thetime? A physiognomist would have read in the 
girl’s face the unmistakable sign of high self-esteem. De- 
liberate depreciation of herself to another, in the form 
of confession, was inexpressibly bitter to her. And 
now, as areaction from the extremity of her first self- 
reproach. she half began to repel her own accusations. 
The conflict between the two impulses was not yet 
over as the train slackeued its speed as it crossed the 
high bridge over the little river, and drew near the 
familiar landmarks of home. 3 

She alighted with her satchel, and was rather re- 
lieved than otherwise not to see Joe waiting for her, 
but only one of the neighbors who had come for the 
mail. 

‘* Your pa asked me to give you a lift, seein’ ’s I was 
comin’ by. Kin you jump in alone?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Sady; ‘‘much obliged to you. I 
know they’re very busy at home.”’ 

‘*« Been over to see Harvey’s little girl?’ asked Mr. 
Gibson, slapping the reins up and down. ‘ Harvey’s 
got a pretty good place over there, ’n’ he’ll do better 
’n astore he would ona farm. How’s his folks?” 

‘“They’re pretty well,” said Sady, ‘‘ and they havea 
very pleasant home. But Alma has been very home- 
sick.” 

‘¢ Oh, yaas,” said Mr. Gibson, meditatively, switch- 
ing a tall mullein stalk beside the way with his whip, 
as the horse jogged leisurely down the road. ‘“ Girls 
’most always be. When Mari went down to Kenaston 
to work in the factory she was dretful homesick. But, 
then, she got over it, so’s’t she married the foreman 
’n’ settled down. She’s comin’ home with her baby a 
spell this summer.”’ 

Sady cared very little about Mari’s baby just then. 
She wanted more time to consider before she saw Jue. 
Good Mr. Gibson related the wonderful smartness of 
his small grandson, so pleased with his own recital that 
he did not miss the more placid attention Sady would 
ordinarily have given the subject, however uninterest- 


ing. It wasalong ride. The old horse drank his fill 
at the brook, turning now and then to drive a trouble- 
some fly off his back, and splashing the water high on 
the wheels as he reluctantly turned up the long bill. 

They reached the house at last. Harry was planting 
potatoes ina gravelly garden-patch a foot square, be- 
side the road, his plump, brown hands serving for 
harrow and hoe—hands like Mona Brigida’s, that 
looked as if they had ‘‘ been made of paste and risen 
out of shape while baking.” His welcome was demon- 
strative, as it was apt to be, not without some thought - 
of the candy his sister had probably brought. Joe was 
off at work, so there was yet some time before Sady 
would see him. The old routine of little household 
tasks was taken up again, and while she sprinkled and 
folded the clothes fur the next day’s ironing she told 
her mother about the visit; of Alma’s new home; the 
queer old-maid neighbor who kept house with three 
cats and a canary bird, and Mrs. Harvey’s new sew- 
ing-machine. But she said nothing of the Sunday ser- 
mon. 

At supper-time her father and Joe came ‘in from the 
field. Mr. Weir kissed her pink cheeks affectionately, 
and said how much he had missed his “ little girl.” 
Her mother had kissed her, too; but, somehow, that 
was different. She did not expect her mother to say 
much. It wasn’t her way. : 3 

‘*Come to supper, Nathan; the toast’s getting cold. 
Don’t scrape your chair like that, Joe! You ought to 
know better, as many times’s I’ve told you about the 
paint.” 

Joe greeted Sady very briefly, and ate his supper in 
silence. After the meal was over he went for the cows 
as usual. Mr. Weir had a letter tu wiite, and was 
busy over it at the window. If she could only see Joe 
now! 
‘*T declare!” said Mrs. Weir with a sigh of vexa- 
tion, ‘I meant to tell Joe to get a bunch of pennyryal 
down by the water piece when he come up to-night. 
I wanted to send it over to Mis’ Jennings to-morrow.” 

‘*T’ll go and get it,” said Sady, with more alacrity 
than usual. ‘'I’d like to go; it’s too pleas int to stay 
in the house.”’ 

‘No. Joe c’n get it to-morrow morning just ’s 
well, I s’pose.”’ 

‘*I’d really like to go,” persisted Sady, putting on 
her broad sun-hat at once, for fear of further objection. 

‘*‘T want to go too,” declared Harry. 

‘* Well, you can’t,” said his mother sharply. She 
was very tired after a hard day’s work without the 
help Sady generally gave her. 

Sady strolled slowly down the hill till she was out 
of sight of the kitchen windows. Then she hurried 
faster for fear she might not overtake Joe before he 
reached the pasture bars. Yet, after all, when she 
found him what was she going to say? She went a 
little more slowly again, her heart beating with quick, 
hard strokes as she moved on through the twinkling 
lights and shadows where tall white bircues lined the 
road. That was Joe’s whistle ahead. One more turn 
in the road and she would see him. The whistling 
stopped abruptly after an ambitious flourish or two, 
as she came in sight of the pasture bars. Joe did not 
see her, and he was so absorbed in some reverie that 
he did not notice the light footsteps as they drew near. 
He stood with his hand on the bars, his face outlined 
dark against the western sky where the sun had left 
a broad expanse of pale, cloudless silver blue. His 
lips were hard and set for just a moment; then he 
dropped his head on the upper rail. Sady drew nearer 
and touched his arm. 

Joe!” 

He gave a quick start, flung up his head and looked 
partly angry, partly ashamed, aud not a little wouder-. 
ing as he saw her. 

‘‘T wanted to see you—I came down to tell you——”’ 

Joe said nothing. His face was cold and his mouth 
was firm-set. It was a new. position for Sady to oc- 
cupy. The girl had never in her life begged pardon 
for a wrong committed. Her voice trembled and the 
pink cheeks flushed. 

‘I’m very sorry, Joe. You were right. I—I have 
been selfish and unkind, and I have not tried to help 
you. And—and I Know it was mean and cruel for me 
to say what I did that morning. I have been all wrong. 
I see I have; but I don’t want to be selfish now. 
Won’t you—won’t you please, Joe, forgive me, and let 
me be your friend now?” 

The cold, hard look on Joe’s face gradually changed 
to one of amazement as Sady spoke. Could this be the 
serene princess that he had held iu reverential admira- 
tion at first—the calmly superior girl who had roused 
his indignant wrath afterwards? Was she saying this 
to him, as she stood there in the pale twilight, the hat 
slipping unnoticed off her pretty, fair hair, and the blue 
eyes, no longer keen or scornful, but dimmed with 
blurring tears that would rise in spite of her sternest 
self-command? Joe had felt a bitter anger against her 
during these past days of her absence, whenever he 
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thought of their parting quarrel. In real truth Sady’s 
fault toward the boy had been no greater than her 
mother’s, but, caring so much more for her sympathy 
and her good opinion, their denial had been doubly 
- emphasized. If this sweeét-faced girl would only have 
lent a hand he could Lave been content to do his best 
and expect little from the mistress of the house. Now 
the bitterness of his discouragement faded, though he 
could hardly believe what he heard. 

‘¢Do you mean it truly?” he said, slowly ; ‘‘do you 
know what you’re saying?” 

‘¢ Joe! Don’t you know that I mean it? I want to 
be good to you, if you’ll only let me!” 

It was a very penitent princess now, with a tone 
of pleading instead of pride. Joe bad a boyish horror 
of a **scene.” He could not bear that Sady should 
cry. His anger was all gone, and he beyan to wonder 
a little, for his part, if he quite deserved this sacrifice 
of hers. He put out his hand and she laid her own 
within it. 

‘‘ Don’t say anything more. I—I’ll try not to make 
you sorry for what you have said, or wish you hadn’t 
been friends.”’ 

That was all. 
silence after the cows. 
near home once more, 

‘¢‘T’m sorry I haven’t tried harder to deserve to be 
helped. I didn’t know as anybody would ever care. 
And I don’t know what I saidthat morning; I was too 
mad. I’m afraid I said some ugly things.” 

_« They were true,” said Sady. 

‘¢ Didn’t you find the pennyryal?” asked Mrs. Weir, 
as Sady red the house empty-handed. She started 
with a guilty flush. 

“T forgot it. I met Joe, and I was talking with 
him.” 

‘‘T don’t see what on earth iiiinied you, when you 
went on purpose for it. For goodness’ sake don’t go 
to be getting absent-minded like your father is! How 
could yon forget? Well, Joe c’n get it to-morrow. 
You'd better put Harry to bed now.” 

When Joe went up to his little room that night he 
once more sat by the window a long time. thinking. 
This past week had been a crisis in the boy’s life. The 
gradual discouragement that had been growing upon 
him for months had well-nigh become a settled despair 
of ever being the man he dreamed of in the first red- 
letter days of North Halsett experience. He had had 
uniform kindness from Mr. Weir, it is true. Perhaps 
few of the well-meaning if rather short-sighted people 
in the neighborhood would have understood just how 
it was that the fire had burned out and left only ashes. 
In truth, many boys would have made themselves con- 
tented in his place, and ignored the unfeeling indiffer- 
ence that chilled poor Joe to the heart. Little things 
‘during the last few days had made him wearier than 
ever of trying to fight his battles all by himself. Mrs. 
Weir had refused to let him stay at home alone Sunday, 
and he knew that it was because she was not willing 
to trust him. 

But now—did I say the fire was quite burned out? 
A breath had fanned one little coal still left alive, and 
the blaze sprang up anew. | 

Joe went to his closet and drew from the corner a 
bundle. It was the suit of clothes he had had when he 
first came from the School, and a few of his best- 
treasured boyish trifles. He untied the bundle, and 
put its contents in their usual place. He thought once 
more of Mr. Inman’s words: ‘‘ You can be a man, Joe. 
You’ve got the stuff in you, if you’ll only make up your 
mind and stick to it.” Poor Joe had never learned the 
lesson that is so hard for others besides him—to work 
and fight for a good end in itself, and not more or less 
for the human love and trust that its winning may 
bring. He wanted some one to understand, and the 
boy had never known a near tie of blood in bis life. 

So, if to-night it was with a clearer view of. the 
mauy hindrances and difficulties before him that he 
planned once more in the soft June starlight the life he 
would build for himself if his hopes were not so san- 
guine of immediate success as they were that first 
night, when everything was new and his field of battle 
all unknown—the good resolutions were all the stronger 
for being more definite, and made in the light of a bet- 
ter knowledge of himself and a trust in some one who 
had promised to be his fnend. 

And Sady? Her eyes were open, too, and she saw 
that it was not only a matter of sympathetic sentiment 
and repentance for her. We pity a person who is 
physically shortsighted; we blame the one who has 
moral myopia, and can see clearly only that which 
lies very near to self, or a small family circle. Sady 
felt that it would not always be easy to remember 
others instead of herself. And there was Mrs. Weir. 
She knew she could make a difference in the way her 
mother’s eyes saw Joe’s shortcomings, for, in her 
quiet way, she had much more influence than either 
father or mother realized. But it would be a matter 
of slow degrees. And, after all, what would it amount 


They walked up the hill together in 
Only Joe said, as they drew 


to? She might not do very much; but it would be 
something. What was it that Mr. Hathorn prayed 
that morning? ‘‘ Help us to make thy world about us 
in sume way better and happier because we have lived 


in it, and been a little part of thy great creation!” 
[THE END] 


Science and Art. 


THE METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM. 

After a brief interval, during which a fresh and very 
suggestive Loan Exhibition of paintings has been 
gathered, together with rare private collections in 
metals, fabrics, glass, ceramics and bric-a-brac, the 
doors of this public institution were reopened on 
Wednesday, the 20th. We shall do our readers a sea- 
sonable kindness here by reminding them that the 
building is easily accessible by the Madison Avenue 
cars, Which pass within two short blocks; that on 
Mondays and Tuesdays an admission fee is charged, 
and that on other days entrance is free to the public. 
Upbhappily, for the deliberate study of the several 
departments in the great building the purchase of 
several catalogues is indispensable; but this is the 
only drawback or hindrance to an intelligent improve- 
ment of this unique and valuable museum. 

After the William Hunt collection it is not an easy 
matter to sustain the pitch of interest in any individ- 
ual or memorial assemblage of productions ; for not 
many of any period have done in a masterly way so 
many different things. In portraiture, composition, 
landscape, genre; as a colorist and draughtsman ; as a 
subtle, devout, poetic interpreter of the most spiritual 
things of our lives, William Hunt stands possibly 
foremost among the handful of artists who have kept 
alive the hope and promise of the beautiful as an 
educational energy in the midst of our materialistic 
development. But the Sanford R. Gifford collection, 
a gently planued ‘‘[n Memoriam” to a widely admired 
and much loved man, now covering the walls of the 
western gallery, escapes all Jikelihood of critical col 
lisions with that which gives it place. There are 160 
pictures. They represent quite significantly the art 
history, almost autobiographical, of the refined, sensi- 
tive yet manly poet so lately ¢welling among us. In- 
deed, the contributions to the last Academy exhibi- 
tion may here be studied face to face with his earliest 
contributions at the outset of his career. Studying 
the spirited and sympathetic bust of Launt Thompson 
which so fitly sentinels the room, it is easy to conclude 
that Gifford never drew a line or uttered a tale on his 
cauvas Which needs excuse or apo.ogy. 

Perhaps the best reputation of Gifford as an artist 
will gain little by this assemblage of his productions, 
for they do not bear massing. Such delicate, purely 
toned work is best seen and most keenly understood 
and appreciated when individualized. A room full of 
Giffords in some way absorbs and represses the subtler 
spiritual graces of separate canvases, without repro- 
ducing or firmly reasserting them in the oppressive 
ensemble. This may be true of pansies, roses, sap- 
phires, and ten thousand precious things; 7. e., the 
ensemble becomes oppressive, not impressive. For 
Gifford had not the gift of versatility. He was not a 
figure painter. Nor had he a feeling for genre or even 
a wide compass of suggestion and interpretation in 
landscape. <A few notes of rare timbre and exhilarat- 
ing sweetness constitute his ‘‘ register,” and we must 
content ourselves with them, remembering, too, that 
such intense and finely toned individuality as vibrates 
through them falls upon the perceptions of men only 
at long and rare intervals. 

He was not at home among mountains, notwithstand- 
ing the impressive dignity and lasting beauty of Mount 
Mansfield. His mountain forms are commonly want- 
ing in solidity, solemnity, savage grandeur. They are 
almost ainbient and buoyant, and lack anchorage in the 
dead weight of geologic strata. Nor does he catch or 
sympathize with the restive unquiet scenery of New 
England. It seems narcotized and mesmerized under 
his spells. The Hudson touches him more profoundly 
and in certain humors and moods finds memorable in- 
terpretation, especially the lower Hudson, in the sleepy 
stretches of the Tappan Zee and Palisades. Further 
up, above Peekskill, and, indeed, under the shadows of 
the Catskills, we need a more virile, forceful hand. Our 
tranquil, ocean side, beach scenery, too, finds him con- 
strained and ill at ease, and he fails to interpret their 
solemn, silence-suggesting loneliness and sorrowful 
monotony of space and distance and boundlessness. 

But in the Old World, in Italy, in the Mediterranean, 
in Greece, under the glamour of sky and climate and 
romance, bis transfiguration comes and he grows 
radiant under the light of positive genius. No man 
seems to have painted Venice or the Italian lakes asx 
Gifford did. Here his placidity and marvelous tran- 
quillity of spirit serve him with almost magical re- 
source. There is no flutter nor fever in his touch. 


- acquisition. 


Where weaker men give way to their ecstasy Gifford 
subordinates and uses it as only masters can. Others 
give utterance to their inspiration and enthusiasm in 
splashes of color and turbulence of handling. So that 
where there is the stillness of dreams and the diaphan- 
ous seemings of dreamland itself, such as Gifford 
catches and delineates or suggests from his own con- 


summate mastery of emotion, perception and expres-— 


sion, the others give us only unrest, exaggeration and 
an uncomfortable sense of incompetency. 

The Venice pictures, one and all, are themselves a 
reputation; unique, exquisite, permanent. 
35, 50, and 139 belong of esthetic justice to a people’s 
gallery like the Metropolitan. It is not easy from 
psychological suggestion to account for Gifford’s fas- 
cinating treatment of architecture and its multiplied 
forms. How solidly and silently the gigantic Egyptian 
statues sit near the Nile, while a vague, indefinable 
sense of the colossal broods puzzlingly over the little 
canvas! The Parthenon, hanging near the Thompson 
bust, is actually perplexing in its realistic suggestion. 
Yet it is in no sense stereoscopic or photographic, nor 
does it have the slightest flavor of the architect’s 
bureau. Here, possibly, is a slender clue to the mys- 
tery of his Venetian pictures—this positively truthful 
delineation of architectural forms, surfaces and lights 
and shadows—not generalizations that painfully bring 
in fancies of the confectioner’s masterpieces, but filled 
with the wonderful truths of Saracenic and Byzantine 
art, with an atmosphere aglow with irridescence, and 
the slumberous silence penetrating and suffusing all. 
Something like in Shelley, and another or kindred 


quality in Mendelssohn’s Elijah, may by indirection’ 


help illustrate this temper and spirit. 

The second gallery, opening out from the ‘Gitforas, 
completes the Loan Collection. Of course it is desul- 
tory, heterogenous, and very unequal. Yet it may 
prove instructive to the diligent having eyes to see. 
The chief points of interest, however, lie in three re- 
cent acditions to the permanent collection—a portrait 
of the President of the Board of Trustees of the Mu- 
seum, Mr. Jobn Taylor Johnson, by Bonnaz; an am- 
bitious, not to say pretentious, work by Wylie, his 
last production, and presented by Messrs. Goupil, of 
Paris; and, lastly, an important and very vaiuable 
picture by Hellqvist, a young Swedish artist already 
celebrated, from the discriminating munificence of Mr. 
W. A. Osborn. As we are likely to become familiar 
with these pictures it may be well toreview them with 
some deliberation. The portrait seizes and retains at- 
tention, but affords little satisfaction as a work of art; 
and a sufficient explanation may be easily and quickly 
found if one will take pains to walk past the cases of 
ceramics, and stand a few minutes before the portrait 
of the Burgomaster and his Wife in the eastern gallery. 
The Bonnaz does not apprehend or present the gentle- 
man with whom we are so pleasantly related. The 
pose and presence are well enough, although there is 
an affectation of ease and negligence that offends. 
The expression is labored, forced, over-intense, fever- 
ish. Besides, the coloring is opaque and impure. The 
shadows, like all badly-painted shadows, are simply 
dirty, and the crumpled linen and begrimed hands 
suggest very awkwardly a much besooted traveler. 
The Burgomaster portrait by contrast more than justi- 
files all these strictures, and forces the suggestion that, 
with all our ‘‘ schools ” and studio-drill, flesh-painting 
is sorrowfully taking its place among the lost arts. 

As for the ‘‘ Wylie,” it is almost sufficient to remark 
that it is a valuable picture to give away. An episode 
in French warfare, it is painful and repulsive in sub- 
ject, upsuggestive in treatment and false in drawing. 
The Hellqvist, which is also an historical reminis- 
cence, on the other hand is exceedingly valuable as an 
It seems better and purer than what we 
know of the Piloty school. The subject is strange to 
most of us, and presents the entraace of two captured 
ecclesiastics into Stockholm, accompanied by a jeer- 
ing, jibing concourse of citizens. The chill northern 
air, the quaint, characteristic architecture, the thor- 
oughly considered air of the entire work, the crucifix 
in its niche at the street corner, garlanded and solemn, 
the merry mother below it holding up her wondering 
bahe, the prancing jester with his preposterous garb 
and gait, the two dignified, patient and disheveled 
dignitaries, borne backwards, and facing their horses’ 
tails as they move through the deriding throng, the 
visible dialogue and comment, the thoroughly individ- 
ualized faces and people, the instinctive subordination 
of color and tone, the firm, determinate and spirited 
drawing, and, above all, the sentiment of reality and 
possibility that possesses the beholder, all, and much 
more, enter into this most interesting and promising 
work. One will do well to visit it again and again. 

A long and slender case in the middle of the apart- 
meut is the gift of the Rev. Dr. Magoon, a well known 
connoisseur, and it displays a great number of water- 
colors by that thorough and admirable artist, Mr, 
Wm. T. Richards. 
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Kecture-Room Galk. 
HENRY Wout BEKCHER. 


INFIRMITY IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


rr HERE are some passages in the Bible that have given 

rise to a great deal of thought, a great deal of in- 
correct doctrine, and a great deal of false belief. The 
teaching of John, in his Ist Epistle, affords one of these 
passages ; and it strikes one at first, or should, with a 
great deal of solicitude : 

‘‘He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth 
from the beginning. For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the devil. Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in 
him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of God. In this the 
children of God are manifest, and the children of the devil: 
whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither he that 
loveth not his brother.”’ 

In the closing part of the fifth chapter we have : 

‘* All unrighteousness is sin ; and there isa sin not unto death. 
We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but he that 
is begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth 
bim not.” 

One of the beliefs that have arisen out of this passage 
is what we call the ‘‘ Antinomian” belief; or, the belief 
that when a mun has been regenerated by the power of 
the Holy Ghost nothing that he does is sinful; that all 
permissions are upon him ; that although he does things 
that are sinful in other men, in him they are not sinful. 
This is what is called the ‘‘ Antinomian,” or living- 
without-the-law doctrine. Although it has prevailed as 
an outgrowth of certain theologies, to a limited extent, 
it has not had any currency at large in the churches of 
any denomination ; but it springs up here and there in 
scattered cases. However, we set that aside. 

Then there is another class of men who hold that 
when persons become Christians they pass, or should 
pass, into sinless perfection. This is taught in a 
great many ways. There is the ‘‘ Wesleyan Doctrine of 
Perfection,” and there is the ‘‘ Oberlin Doctrine of Per- 
fection; and they are very largely made up of definitions. 
If you put your definition low enough a man can certainly 
come into a state of perfection; but it practically does not 
cover the ground. I think it is not the teaching of the 
New Testament that ordinary Christian experience, even 
good and sound, implies perfection—freedom from infirm- 
ities and known sins. 

This doctrine has a certain semblance of practical truth. 
It is a doctrine that conforms itself very much to a man’s 
longing. Every generous, every truly Christian, every 
regenerate man must long to attain to the stature of a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus; and if longing for it were 
attaining it there would be a great many more perfect 
folks than there are. There is, now and then, a person 
whose hereditary temperament, whose bodily constitution, 
and whose circumstances in life are such that, in so far 
as sins of pride and selfishness are concerned, they do 
appear to be blameless. They have, apparently, the 
nature of the lamb. I have knowna very few such per- 
sons; but, like poets, they are only one in a thousand, or 
two thousand, or five thousand, or a hundred thousand; 
and to set up this occasional constitution, which moves in 
harmony with the highest forms of love, as a type of the 
average of Christian experience would be a most dis- 
couraging thing. It would be to the great mass of Chris- 
tians such a discouragement as almost to take away the 
very working force of their life. 

I do not say that there are not single instances of persons 
endowed more highly than others. Some men have a 
genius for religion in some of its phases, and other men 
have a genius for religion in other of its phases. Some 
men have a genius for prayer. Others have a genius for 
benevolence. Some persons are so fortunately consti- 
tuted that they may be considered as having the very 
genius of Christ-like love. 

But the number of such men is very small; there is 
only one such person in a million; and of course we cannot 
apply this doctrine to them. 

Then comes up the question, Is no man that sins a 
Christian? ‘‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin.” That looks as if it were point blank. And see what 


New Testament there is an implication that those who are 
called to discipleship commit sins which require mitiga- 
tion, and from which men are to reform. 

So, then, there is a very strong presumption, from 
such a declaration as this, that John did not intend to 
teach that sins voided all faith in the Holy Ghost. 

What, then, may be considered this general teaching ? 
It is generic, not specific. A man that is born of God 
has a regenerated disposition, and the tendency of the 
average of his life is not to commit sin. His whole char- 
acter is toward righteousness. 

John is speaking, then, not of an ideal Christian, but 
of the disposition, the duties, the general tendency, of 


Christ in you the hope of glory, which is away from sin. 


You will see a parallel of this in Paul’s writings to the 
Romans, where he says, ‘‘The good that I would I do not, 
and the evil that I would not, that Ido. Now, if I do 
that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” 

Well, is sin independent of volition! What is sin? It 
is transgression of law. It is an act performed by a 
sentient and responsible being. Yet Paul speaks as if it 
were a certain black, corrosive, malign element in him ; 
and he goes on to say, ‘‘I find a law that, when I would 
do good, evil is present with me. _ I delight in the law of 
the inward man [that is, the man that reasons, the man 
that has consciousness, the man that has spiritual life, 
the man to whom belongs the whole upper tier of facul- 
ties, delights in the law of God]; but I see another law 
in my members {in my physical constitution and struc- 
ture] working against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers. Oh, wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death‘ I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. With the mind I serve the law 
of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Now, although this philosophy, so-called, of the Apos- 
tle is a little obscure to our modern way of talking and 
thinking, yet it is the parallel of the passage in John to 
which reference has been made, the purport of which is 
that a man who has been born into the purpose and ex- 
perience of Christ’s life, and who means to live according 
to the law of love, subduing everything to that, is still in 
the body. It is true that a man should so control his 
temper as never to violate the law of love ; but then, if 
a man is excessively nervous, and has been overworked, 
in spite of himself, now and then, his temper, which is 
quicker than a flash of lightning, goes off into a burst of 
passion. Recovering himself, he says, ‘‘I hate it; my 
reason and my conscience are against it ; all my feelings 
revolt at it; the average of my life is opposed to it; but 
for the moment I was thrown off my guard, and I sin- 
ned.” It is not the ‘‘I” that is to survive death, it was 
the miserable ‘‘I” of the lower faculties, by which he 
was thrown from his equipoise ; and he does things that 
his whole judgment and will are against. He does them 
contrary to his longings and yearnings. Everything in 
him that is different from the beast goes against the sin ; 
but by his body he is dragged this way and that, and 
carried out of the sphere of obedience. The purpose of 
his life is not changed. That stands. He is like a man 
on a journey, who, though he is by various causes turned 
out of his course a little, does not turn back, but goes 
forward. Though he here and there goes the wrong way, 
he speedily recovers himself, and resumes the right way. 

So the apostle teaches us that sin and the love of it 
are not born of God; that men who regularly indulge in 
pride, and vanity, and selfishness, and avarice, cannot 
truly call themselves Christians, because the drift and 
current of their lives are not Christlike, but are adverse 
to the great law of God; but that, on the other hand, 
where the drift and current of a man’s life are away 
from these qualities and toward the great law of love he 
is a Christian. 

If this be the case, it certainly is a relief to the con- 
sciences and fears of some men who, although they love 
God, and try to live right, yet through ignorance, or 
temper, or some bodily passion, go wrong, and sin against 
God, contrary to their will. 


said no change ought to be made in the constitution except 
for the purpose of correcting evils which were the result 
of the present system. The question was finally postponed 

indefinitely. 

At the meeting of the House of Deputies on Monday 
morning the most important and interesting reports made 
came from the Committee on the State of the Church. 
The first recommended the celebration of the centennial 
of the Church in 1883 and 1889. The triennial report, also 
from this Committee, stated that there was unusual cause 
for congratulation in the prosperous state of the Church. 
After some details in regard to this prosperity, reference 
was made to the unequal distribution in the different 
parts of the country of the means for missionary work. 
While the Committee would regret exceedingly, it said, to 
have the means for such work curtailed, it asks why the 
comparatively few Indians excited so much Church benev- 
olence and the 4,000,000 Negroes so little. The Board of 
Missions met in the afternoon, and the missionary work 
in Hayti was the first order of business. An address was 
made by. Dr. Love, a colored clergyman, who is now on 
his way to Haytiasa missionary. He thought the propa- 
gation of church views among the Negroes would be done 
best by white men. Resolutions to provide for a theo- 
logical seminary for colored men were referred to the 
Board of Managers with power to act. A report was pre- 
sented recommending an effort to raise a centennial fund 
of $1,000,000 to build new churches, and a commission, to 
consist of allthe bishops, a lay delegate and a clerical 
delegate from each diocese, and twenty deputies at large, 
was suggested to carry out the plan. After considerable 
debate the scheme was adopted. The House of Deputies 
held the first evering session Monday evening. The even- 
ing was spent in discussing Dr. Huntington’s resolution in 
regard to the prayer-book. Speeches were made by the 
Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston; the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Knight, of Central 
Pennsylvania: tbe Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Hartford, and 
others. The motion was finally carried. 

The sessions on Tuesday were the most interesting held ~ 
during the meeting of the Convention, The report of the 
joint committee of the two Houses in regard to providing 
a shortened service for the daily use of the Church came 
up inthe morning. The essential part of the resolution 
attached to the report is as follows : 


“The General Convention of this Church, baving hereto- 
fore, to wit., on the 16th day of October, A. D. 1789, set forth 
and established **‘ A Book of Common Pruayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, and de- 
clared it to be the Liturgy of this Church, and required that 
it be received assuch by ail the members of the same, and 
bein use from and after the Ist day of October, A. D. 1790, 
the same book is hereby ratified and contirmed, and ordered 
to bethe useof this Church from this time forth. 

** But note, bowever, that on days other than Sunday, Christ- 
mas Day, the Epipbany, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday and 
the Ascension Day, it shall suffice if the minister begin morpn- 
ipg or evening prayer at th® General Confession, or the 
Lord’s Prayer, preceded by one or more of the sentences ap- 
pointed at the beginning of morning and evening prayer, and 
end after the Collect for Grace or the Collect for Aid Against 
Perils, with 2 Cor., xiii., xiv., using so much of the lessons 
appointed for the day, and so much of the Psalter as he shall 
deem to be for edification. 

** And note, also, that on any day when morning and even- 
ing prayer shall bave been duly said, or are to be said, and 
upon days other than those first afore-mentioned, it shall 
suffice, when need may require, if a sermon or lecture be pre- 
ceded by at least the Lord’s Praver and one or more collects 
found in this book; provided that no prayers not set forth in 
said book shall be used before or after such sermon or lect- 
ure, nor any portion of the order for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. And note furtber, also, that on any day 
the morning prayer, the Li'any, or the order for the adminis- | 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, may be used asa separate and 
independent service, provided that no one of these services 
shall be disused habitually.’’ 


The debate turned chiefly on the provision in the last 
paragraph, ‘“‘that no prayers not set forth in the prayer 
book shall be used before or after each sermon or lecture, 
nor any portion of the order for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper.” The clergyand a portion of the laity 
were anxious to sccure permission to use a shortened daily 
service, but they were opposed to being, as Dr. Brooks 
said, still further restricted in their hberties. He, in com- 
mon with other clergymen, was in the habit of reading 
occasionally pravers not included in the Book of Common | 
Prayer. They had a right to do so now, but if the resolu- 
tion before the House passed, and the amendment proposed 
was ratified, they would be deprived of this privilege. 
While the debate was going on a message arrived from 
the House of Bishops announcing that that body had 
adopted the resolution of the committee as it was report- 


Beligions Aetvs. 


: $ a conclusion it is. There is not one of you that has the ed. After a discussion which lasted two hours the words 
i 4 3 least chance in the world if that is literally true. All of ‘‘ provided that no prayers not set forth insaid book shall 
i: | | us are thrown overboard at one single sweep of such a Little business was transacted Saturday, Oct. 23, by the | be used before or after such sermon or lecture, nor any 
bs a But d ee ee es ‘it lie a resolution, which was passed, asking the House of Bish- | Supper,” in the last paragraph, were stricken , 
ee itty —<— ae _.. a. | ops for information in regard to the status of the Mexican | whole subject was finally sent back to the House of Bishops 
: . has been born of God he never commits a single sin? If ' : 
‘ in h h i f the N T held Church. A vote was then taken on the question of ad- | for further consideration. 

x icf the other writings of the New testament held to that | nitting Dakota to the Convention as a diocese. Admission | The report of the Committee on the State of the Church 


doctrine, or shadowed it,-we should be constrained to take 
that view; but in the teaching of Christ himself, and in 


Relating to Polygamy in the Territories followed. The 


was denied. The question of the graduated representation 
resolution attached to the report calls on all members of 


of the Dioceses in the Convention was then taken up. A 


4 ai the teaching of Paul, there is constant provision made for 


recovering out of sin those who are followers of the Lord 


plan proposed by the Rev. Dr. Daniel R. Goodwin, of 
Pennsylvania, was discussed. It provided that the repre- 


the Church to aid by all means in their power the Govern- 
ment of the United States in bringing about as-soon as | 


itz Jesus Christ. Why, sins that would send a man to the | Semtation of each diocese should be in proportion to its | possible the execution of the law against polygamy or 
Fs *; tbe | penitentiary in our day are recognized in Paul’s Epistle number of clergymen. Dr. Goodwin spoke of the unfair- | bigamy in the Territories. Dr. John Cotton Smith, who 
~ . ae to the Corinthians as not inconsistent with a soul that has | °°** of small dioceses having as large a representation as | originally proposed the resolution, spoke in favor of its 

‘ Christ Jesus. All th the large ones. The Convention, indeed, was controlled | adoption. He claimed that it was the duty of the Church 
‘ 4 os P : y — by the small dioceses. *‘ One clergyman in Arkansas,” he | to give all ite moral influence to the Government in its 


efforts to execute the law. There was no proposition, as 
in the case of the Indian question, to attempt to influence 
legislation, The only question was whether members of 


a3. *Fripay Evenrna, Nov. 28, 1879. Hymns (Plym. Coll): Nos, | Sid, “had as much power as thirty had in New York. It 
878, 840, $13, 1,181. Reported expressly for The Christian Union | took nine New York clergymen to represent one Chicago 
by T. J. Ellinwood. clergyman,” Montgomery Blair opposed a change, He 
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the Church should sustain by their influenee the offieers of 
Utah who are trying to carry out a law already passed. 
The women of Utah will be grateful to learn that the voice 
of this Church has been lifted up in their behalf. The 
Oneida Community was wiped out by the efforts of one of 
the bishops of the Church—so far as its abuse of the law 
in relation to marriages is concerned. Dr. Smith con- 
ciuded by moving the adoption of the resolution, and it 
was adopted unanimously. The report of the Committee 
on the State of the Church, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five bishops, five presbyters, and 
tive laymen, to consider and report to the next General 
Convention on the expediency of revising the authorized 
version of the Holy Bible at this time, was takenup. Dr. 
Jobn Cotton Smith, in speaking on the question, said, he, 
personally, thought the time had come for a revision of the 
Bible, but that, he said, was not the question. A new 
version is now being prepared, and much of it will proba- 
bly be published before the meeting of the next Conven- 
tion. It is the duty of this Church to be able to say 
whether or not the new version is purer than the one 
which the Church has so long used. The appointment of 
this committee is one of the most important measures pro- 
posed to the Convention. The Church could not afford, 
Dr. Smith thought, tu postpone the question for three 
years more. Dr. Hare, of Pennsylvania, offered an amend- 
ment providing that the proposed committee should in no 
event make any report before the Convocation of Canter- 
bury shall have had a reasonable time to take action on 
the revised version. The amendment was adopted unani- 
mously, and the resolution was then passed. The report 
of the Committee on Canons, recommending a joint com- 
mittee to consider the question of establishing a colored 
church in the South, was taken up and adopted. 

The last sessions of the Convention were held on Wednes- 
day. Aresolution was passed that a missionary bishop 
should be appointed for every Territory, and that a Com- 
mission of twenty-one bishops, presbyters an? laymen 
should be appointed to make provision for these bishops, 
the Commission to act in conjunction with the Managers 
of the Board of Missions. The question of the ratification 
of the Book of Common Prayer then came up. This bad 
been passed by both houses, but the House of Deputies 
had stricken out the following clause: 

Provided that no prayers not set forth in said book shal) be 
- used before or after such sermon or lecture, nor any portion 

of the order for the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The House of Bishops was willivg that the latter part of 
the clause, beginning ‘‘nor any portion,” should be stricken 
out, but insisted on the first part remaining untouched. 
A joint committee which was appointed to consider this 
reported in favor of leaving in the first clause. The Rev. 

‘Phillips Brooks, of Boston, and the Rev. Charles Richards, 
of Rhode Island, however, presented a minority report in 
favor of striking this clause out. The objection raised to 
this clause was that it forbade the use of extemporaneous 
prayers. Mr. Richards said, in speaking of the question: 
‘*T tell you, sir, we are entering upon a party strife such 
as the church has not seen fur years. I know of no more 
effective battle-cry than free speech. I can think of noth- 
ing more intolerable than that we are to be told that we 
‘dare not address our Father in heaven unless in a prescribed 
form.”’ The majority report was finally adopted. 

The closing exercises of the Convention took place in the 
evening. Ateight P.M. the bishops, with Bishop Smith 
and Bishop Lee at their head, came out of the chapel and 
marched slowly up the aisle, while the choir sang the pro- 
cessional. The opening prayers were read by Bishop 
Clarkson, of Nebraska. Bishop Bedell, of Ohie, read the 
psalter, and Bishop Lyman, of North Carolina, read the 
lesson. The creed and prayers were read by Bishop Howe, 
of Central Pennsylvania. Bishop Lee and Bishop Kip, of 
California, then came forward and took seats beside Bishop 
Smith, who was seated in the{center of the chancel. The 
pastoral letter of the House of Bishops was then read. 
After speaking of the condition of the country, the letter 
inquired whether the Church should enter and possess this 
land. The Church which should do this should possess the 
following qualifications : 

1. Competent knowledge. Such a Church must keep pace 
with intellectual progress; must be able to deal witb the 
great moral and sociai problems of the day, to grapple with 
the assults of infidelity, to mcet successfully the skeptic 
upon bis own ground, to shed light upon perplexing ques- 
tions, and direct bewildered minds. 

2. Practical charity. Wherever she goes blessing should 
follow. Ina uuitarian age let it be manifest that there ure 
no more effective, benevolent and philanthropic agencies 
than those :hat flow from love to the Redeemer and the re- 
deemed. 

8. Genuine sympatby with her own timesand people. She 
must be, mind and heart,an American Church—not a fos- 
silized relic of medisval ages—large hearted and alive to the 
pulsations around ber, while firm in faith and immovable 
from ber foundation. 

4. Missionary zeal and activity. Energy, zeal and activity 
_in this work, so full of promise, are not only indispensable 

that we may win fresh conquests to Christ, but also to es- 
tablish our own title to the trust and adhesion of those who 
confess bis holy name. 

5. The Church thatis to take strong bold of the nation 
must show herself faithful. Sucb Church must be true to 
ber own principles aud show herself consistent with her pro- 
fession. In applying the principles just enumerated, we urge 
upon our bret hren ot the clergy to give all diligence to show 
themselves workmen that need not to be ashamed. We 
would have you, dear brethren, richly furnished for your 
great work. To our young brethren, preparing for the 
sacred office, we say, grudge not the time and exertion re- 
quired for thorough preparation. 

Unbelief has always been one of the formidable ene- 
mies of our holy religion, unchanged in spirit, while vari- 
able in aspect, The skepticism of the day assumes the 


| form of superior wisdom and profounder acquaintance 
\ with the material world, and is’at once subtle and bold, 


The Annual Meeting of the State Convention of the 
Y. M. C. Associations of Massachusetts was held at Lynn, 
Oct. 19-22. The hospitalities of the Central Church—Rev. 
Mr. Currie’s—were most generously tendered, and he was 
one of the active working members of the Convention dur- 
ing its entire sessions. The welcome spoken by the Rev. 
Mr. Hill, of the North Church, was most cordial, and the 
salutation invited the delegates to their churches, to their 
hearts and their homes, and bid them ‘* come apart and 
tarry until ye be endued with power from onhigh.”’ The 
reports from the individual Associations, as made, were 
very interesting and encouraging. The report of the 
year’s work, as well summarized by the State Secretary, 
Mr. 8. M. Sayford, comprises the most important state- 
ments of what has been done, and shows a great field 
for usefulness before the Associations. Mr. Sayford has 
very warmly commended himself to the satisfaction of 
Christian workers, clerical and lay, in his department of 
Jabor. In bis report as State Secretary he says: 

‘*Tbree General Secretaries have been established by New 
Bedford, Haverbill and Newburyport Associations in the 
past year. We bave nine General Secretaries in the State. 
Charlestown has recently established a General Secretaryship, 
and Salem has money pledged for the same purpose. There 


| has been considerable progress among commercial travelers 


during the year. Work among railroad men progressed at 
Worcester and Fitchburg. A numberof Associations were 
never more flourishing. Thirty-three Aesociations report 
6.008 members, $162,625 worth of property, $15.265 worth of 
furniture, and buiidiog funds of $41,310. These collectively 
have held 110 meetings euch week, and 523 men have been 
commanded for real aggressive work ; an average of sixieen 
men to each Association. The great amount of work has 
been accomplisbed without slighiing the work of the church. 
Our energies iu the past year have been wiven to strengthen- 
ing the Association, and evangelical work was set aside. The 
recommendation is made that some evangelical work be 
done.”’ 

The one individual who, if any one, attracted the atten- 
tion of the members of the Convention was Mr. F. Von 
Scbluemback, of Chicago, whose personal power, magnetic 
manner and earnestness made him, from his opening ad- 
dress to the close, the brother beloved in the Lord. On 
Thursday evening, when he gave the account of his con- 
version from imfidelity to Christianity, the church was 
packed by over a thousand most interested listeners to the 
thrilling story. The meetings were all characterized by a 
deep solemnity, and the one desire was fora baptism of 
the Holy Spirit and a deeper consecration to the Master's 
work. 


The English Cimamiiiiieaes 1 Union recently held its an- 


-nual session in Birmingham. Great interest was manifested 


in the provision made for the celebration of the Bicen- 
tenary of Nonconformity. Dr. Vaughan, in submitting 
a plan for the commemoration, made a very impressive 
address in which he shows the work and influence of the 
Nonconformists upon English character and history. One 
of the principal features of the Congress was the address 
of Prof. Newth, of New College, who spoke emphatically 
of the need of trained ministers for the church, and pro- 
posed a confederation of colleges to secure that result, in 
three groups; namely, in London, Manchester and Bristol: 
each college maintaining its corporate capacity, but form- 
ing a part of a university in which the special gifts of 
each professor should be utilized for the common good. 
Prof. Newth pointed out the duty of the churches to pro- 
vide funds for the best ministerial education, to furnish 
suitable men, to give them high and right ideas of church 
life and work, and to bring the schools which fill the pul- 
pits and tbe pews which support them into close and help 
ful relations. At the public meeting held in the Town 
Hall the Rev. R. W. McAll spoke of his wonderful work 
in Paris, where he had just opened his twenty-fourth 
missionary station, and acknowledged with great feeling 
the hearty sympathy and support which he receives 
from the sixty Protestant pastors of Paris. Mr. McAl) 
was followed by Signor Barnier, a converted Roman 
priest, who, in connection with another converted priest, 
is carrying on # very extensive and useful work in the 
most ignorant parts of Italy. Resolutions were adopted 
by the Union, cordially reciprocating the desire expressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in his recent charge, 
and asserting the anxiety of Noncomformists to secure 
the largest degree of influence and co-operation compati- 
ble with the assertion of its own principles. The resolu- 
tions dwelt also on the fraternal relations established 
between the Nonconformists and the Churchmen at the 
recent meeting of the Church Congress at Leicester, and 
expressed the satisfaction of Nonconfurmists with the tone 
and temper of the address of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
President of the Congress. A number of interesting topics 
were discussed, and, both as regards the interest in the 
meetings and the attendance upon them, the last session 
of the Congregational Union may be considered one of the 
most successful ever held. 

The Twenty fifth Annual Session of the General Congre- 
gational Conference of Minnesota opened at Northfield, 
October 13th, with a sermon by the Rev. J. W. Bradsbaw, 
of Rochester. The Rev. L. W. Chaney, of Mankato, was 
chosen Moderator. Papers were read by Dr. Dana, of St. 
Paul, on the ‘' Relation of Doctrine to Christian Life,” 
and by the Rev. J. H. Morley, of Winona, on “ Restate- 
ment of Doctrine.’’ This last was followed by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to memorialize the National Council 
to provide for a re- statement of the doctrinal faith of our 
Congregational churches. The State Home Missionary So- 
ciety made good report of progress, Ata meeting of the 


I.adies’ Home Missionary Society, Mrs. S. H. Barteau 
read a paper on Frontier Experiences, and Mre. A. M. © 
Whiting on Woman’s Work for Home Missions. The Rev. 
C. A. Conant set forth with much force what the churches 
owe to the frontier missionary, and showed how much bet- 
ter provision is made for the foreign than for the home 
missionary. Dr. H. M. Storrs followed, declaring the 
home missionary to be the hero of the Church to-day. 
Friday evening was devoted to dedicatory services for 
Willis Hall of Carleton College, and a review of 
ten years of the history of the College. Resolutions were 
adopted denouncing State repudiation with; indignant 
force; also on temperance, calling for more vigorous effort 
by the churches for this reform. 


The Synod of Long Island, at its recent annual meeting 
at Southampton, disposed of the complaint of tha Rev. 
Artbur Crosby, Dr. Van Dyke, and others, against the ac- 
tion of the Brooklyn Presbytery, in declininga year ago to 
institute a judicial investigation of the character of certain 
of its members, by passing the following resolution: 

*“* Whereas, The decision of the Presbytery of Brooklyn, re- 
ferred Join the complaint of the Rev. Arthur Crosby and 
others, relates to a matter which it belonged to the discretion 
of the Preatbytery to determine : 

‘* And whereas, This decision is for this reason not a legiti- 
mate ground of complaint, and not a proper subject for re- 
view by the Synod on a complaint; 

‘‘ Therefore, resolved, That the complaint be dismissed.”’ 


The Annual Meeting of the New York Sunday-School 
Association will be held at the Broadway Tab+rnacle, 
Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, on Monday evening, 
November 8th, 1880, at 8 o’clock. There will be addresses 
+ by the Rev. John Hall, D.D., and the Rev. William M. 
Taylor, D.D., on the ‘‘Progress and Outlook of the Sunday- 
School Work,” and the Rev. Dr. John Hall will preside. 
At this meeting the Annual Report of the Secretary, also 
of the Treasurer, will be distributed, and officers and 

managers Will be elected. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Episcopal General Convention, lately in session in 
this city, cost $20,000. 

—Miss Annie L. Shaw was lately ordained-in Tarrytown by 
the New York Methodist Conference, after considerable dis- 
cussion. 

—The Rev. Dr. Daniel Read, pastor of the First Baptist 
Courcb, Brooklyn, N. Y., bas determined to offer bis resigna- 
tion. He will probably accept a call to Bloomington, IIL. 

—The New York and Brookiyn Associa'ion of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, at its last meeting, appointed Dr. Edward 
Beecher delegate and Henry Ward Beecher alternate to the 
National Council at St. Louis. 

—Ipaugural services fora Congregational Church were held 
at Erie, Penn., October 10th. Thirty or forty people bave 
united themselves with the movement, which is under the 
leadership of the Rev. Mr. Squires, formerly a Methodisr. 

—The devotional mectings of the Ladies’ Coristian Union 
were resumed in the pariorsof the Broadway Tabernacle 
November 3d, at eleven o'clock A.M. These meetings will 
be continued during the winter, aud women of al! denomina- 
tions are cordially invited to attend. 

—The First Baptist Church in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 
dedicated its new house of worship October 17th. President 
Robinson, of Brown University, preached the sermon of dedi- 
cation, and addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. Hoyt, 
Jeffery and Buckley, and tbe Rev. Messrs, Lawson, Kelsey 
and Lyman. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Dunkirk, N, Y., by a large 
majority vote, bas decided to stand by its pastor, the Rey. 
Mr. Adams, who was lately deposed by the Presbytery at 
Buffalo for heresy. The Presbytery has accordingly deciared 
the minority in the church, which accepts its decision, to be 
the Presbyierian Church at Dunkirk, with all the rights, 
privileges and immunities belonging to the church. Under 
these circumstances the case goes to the civil courts, to de- 
termine to whom the property belongs. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Hartford Congregational Conference held ita meet- 
ing with the Asylum Hili Church, October I4tb. 

—Tbe Harvard Divinity School has just received a bequest 
of ten thousand dollars for the education of needy students 
intending to become clergymen. 

—The Union Congregational Courch at Worcester, Maas., 
dedicated its new house of worship October 10th, the Rey. H. 
A. Stimson, the pastor elect, preaching the sermon. 

THE WEST. 

—Park City, Utab, has a new Congregational Church with 
twenty members. 

—The Anniversary of the American Tract Society was held 
in the First Congregational Church, San Francisco, Sunday 
evening October 24th. 

—Dr. R. H. McDonald, of San Francisco, offers to wive 
$100,000 to founda Christian college in California, to be un- 
der the direction of a board of trustees from as many differ- 
evut denominations as will co-operace in raising an equal sum. 

—Toe Presbyterian Synod of Minuesota held its annual 
meeting at St. Peter, and was opened October 14th with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. R. B. Abbott, of Albert Lea. The Rev. John 
Williamson, of Dakota Presbytery. was chosen Moderator. 
Dr. 8. R. Riggs gave a Memorial Sermon on the Rev. Tnoomas 
S. Williamson, missionary to the Indians for many years, re- 
cently deceased. Actiun was taken for adopting Macalaster 
College by the Synod, and concentrating effort upon ite en- 
dowment. 

THE SOUTH. 

—A colored man in Tennessee has lately contributed $11,000 
toward the erection of a new church. 

—The General Convention of the Christian Church held a 
session at Louisville, Ky., last week. The report of the Rev. 
F. M. Green, Corresponding Secretary, showed that the de- 
nomination numbers 600,000 communicants in the United 
States; that a large sum of money was expended in evangel- 
ization, and thata large addition was gained to the church 
during the past year. Delegates were present from Fugland, 


Canada and Australia. 
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JOSEPH, THE WISE RULER. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


WO years have passed away since the baker and 
the butler have gone out from prison, one to be 
hanged, the other to be restored to, his place. Joseph 
has been forgotten and has ceased to hope anything 
from the intervention of the one whom he had be- 
friended. But at last his opportunity came. Pharaoh, 
the king, has two strange dreams, in one of which 
seven ill-fed and lean cows devour seven full-fleshed 
and well favored; in the other of which seven thin 
and ill-favored ears of grain devour seven rank and 
full ears. Belief in dreams as a real and frequent 
method of revelation from the deities to men was 
then ali but universal. It was not only the supersti- 
tion of the ignorant but the profound conviction of 
the learned down even to a comparatively recent pe- 
riod. Homer declares Jupiter to be the author of 
dreams. Cicero enters into an elaborate and fanci- 
ful explanation of them: the soul being then separat- 
ed from the influence of the body and not disturbed 
by its grossness — food, drink, cold, heat, and the 
like — perceives what it is not and cannot be cog- 
nizant of during waking moments. Plato assigns a 
prophetic character to dreams; Aristotle declares that 
it is not incredible that there should be in them a 
divination. Even Lord Bacon, in his ‘‘ Advancement 
of Learning,’”’ seems to recognize in dreams, despite 
the superstitious and fantastical acts with which they 
have been connected, a power to afford real discoveries 
concerning the future. The interpretation of dreams 
was in the East reduced to a science in which each 
object dreamed of was declared to have its peculiar 
meauing; and this scientific interpretation of dreams 
descended to a later day and reappears in the antiquities 
of England. In Brand’s ‘*‘ Dictionary of Antiquities” 
(Vol. III.) the curious in such matters will find a dic- 
tionary of dreams given entire, in which the various 
objects have their respective meanings given; for 
example : 
Acorns.—To dream of acorns and that you eat one, 
denotes that you will rise gradually to riches and 


honor. 
Ants or Bees.—To dream of ants denotes that you 


will live in a great town or city, or in a large family, 
and that you will be industrious, happy, well married, 
and have a large family. 

Arrest.—To dream that you are arrested, or that you 
are taken late by a constable, signifies want of wit, 
and that the party dreaming shall love fiddlers. 

Etc., etc., through the whole alphabet. 

Now all this may confidently be declared to be an 
idle and fovlish superstition. We now know that the 
soul is not separated from the body in sleep; and that 
dreams are due not to the separation of the soul from 
all carnal thoughts of food and drink and the like, but 
more likely to too much food and drink, or that of a 
kind which the digestive organs cannot take proper 
care of. There are very few persons of intelligence 
who now suppose that God takes this round-about 
method of communicating to men what he has with 
so much care concealed from them: namely, a knowl- 
edge of the future. Astrologers and divivers and 
soothsayers and dream-interpreters are by a common 
consent banished from intelligent circles as belonging 
to an effete superstition, as a monstrous anachronism 
in this nineteenth century. But God, who ased a star 
to guide the Persian Magi, may have used a dream to 
guide the Egyptian king. That is, we may well be- 
lieve that he spoke to that age sometimes in its own 
chosen language; that he adopted its superstitions to 
lead it to a higher and better faith, just as Jesus used 
the superstition of the woman who thought there was 
virtue in the hem of bis garment, to lead her to put 
faith in the virtue of him who wore it. 

Pharaoh believed in dreams; his court believed in 
dreams; and God used a dream to speak to both 
Pharaoh and his court. The wise men could make 
nothing of it. The butler saw a chance to make some- 
thing for himself. He believed his fellow-prisoner 
could interpret, and the king would not forget the 
services of the man who brought him an interpreter ; 
so he told Pharaoh of Joseph, and Joseph was sent for 
in hot haste. How he came, how he told to Pharaoh 
the meaning of his singular dream, how he was ap- 
pointed tu carry out his own wise counsel, and how, 
as grand vizier, second only to the king and second 
to him only in name, he proceeded to store up the 
fruits of the years of pleuty in preparation for the 
years of famine, need not be retold here. But we may 
well stop for a moment and reflect upon and study the 
picture it affords us and the truths that picture inter- 


prets. 
We have seen how Joseph bore himself in adversity 


patiently, sturdily, uncomplainingly, manfully doing 
the duty that lay next to him, careless whether it 


Nov. 14. Gen. xli., 41-57. Golden Text: Prov. xxii., 29. 


‘‘ paid ” or no, careful only to do his whole duty; far 
from satisfied to stay in prison—on the contrary, anx- 
ious to get out—but determined in whatever state he 
was therewith to be content. Do you ask how a man 
can be dissatisfied and yet content? Ponder the two 
words and so discover. We are now to see how he 
bore himself in the greater temptation of a sudden 
and marvelous prosperity. 

First, I note that Joseph did not lose his head when 
he was called from the prison to the palace. That was 
a great transition; bnt he was not flurried by it. They 
brought him hastily out of the dungeon; but he 
stopped and shaved himself and changed his raiment. 
He was cool and collected; he meant to seize his 


opportunity; and he would not lose it by being in’ 


such haste that he could not present a good appearance 
before the king. This calmness in a great exigency is 
one of the attributes of a contented mind—that is, ofa 
mind self-contained. 

And yet, anxions as he was to make a good appear- 
ance before his king, he would not, to do that, destroy 
his good appearance before his God. He had not only 
presence of mind but, what a great many people lose in 
such a time, presence of conscience. When the king 
said to him, ‘‘I have heard say of thee that thou canst 
understand a dream, to interpret it,” Joseph instantly 
disavowed the honor put upon him, and took occasion 
to confess his God. ‘It is not in me,” said he; ‘‘ God 
shall give Pharoah an answer of peace.” We read this 
in our quiet houses or in our Sunday-schools easily 
enough; but it was not easy to sayit then. Egypt 
was worse priest-ridden than Rome ever was. The 
whole superior and masterful class was the priesthood. 
Their whole priestly supremacy rested on the gods 
many and the lords many whom they taught all Egypt 
todread. They were not in any event likely to take 
kindly to this young foreign upstart; to beard them 
then and there, and before all the court to declare that 
the Hebrew’s Jehovah would give the answer which 
these priests could not get from their gods —this was 
a piece of audacious courage that has not many paral- 
lels in history. You think it simple; and yet perhaps 
you have nut plucked up courage to confess your God 
in your school, or college, or store; to stand out »smong 
your fellows as God-fearing and praying; nor perhaps 
even to acknowledge him in the Church on a Sunday, 
and surrounded by sympathizing Christian friends. 
The story of courage seems grand and yet simple 
enough to us all; but for all that we are most of usa 
sorry lot of cowards. 

There is an absence of all self-seeking, too, in Jo- 
seph. He gives his interpretation of the dream, telis 
what crisis threatens the kingdom, and gives the king 
counsel what to do. He Keeps nothing back. His 
knowledge is all at the service of the country which 
has treated him so ill, and he makes no bargaining be- 
forehand for profit or promotion. Do you say that 
this was shrewd? Perhaps it was. Pity, then, that 
American politics did not show more shrewdness. If 
the average office-seeker sought office only by doing 
the best service to his country or community, and by 
giving the full benefit of his wisdom to the men in 


power while he was still without it, office-seeking. 


would merit and receive not opprobrium but honor. 
No! The modest dignity of Joseph was not the 
characteristic of a cunning self-seeker, but of a true 
lover of his race and servant of his God. 

When at last the decree is made, and the poor He- 
brew boy, ex-slave, emancipated prisoner, goes out 
from the presence of the king the prime minister of 
the greatest empire then existing on the face of the 
globe, he goes out to put all his faculties, educated by 
these years of privation and toil, at the service of hu- 
manity. He gathers in the years of pienty that he may 
distribute in the years of famine. He forecasts for the 
whole nation. He takes thought for the morrow, and 
so, when the morrow comes, with its famished land 
and hungry people, it has little thought to take for 
itself. How do I reconcile this with Christ’s teaching? 
As I reconcile many other things that are verbally in- 
consistent but substantially in accord. To worry for 
the future is one thing, to provide for it is another; 
and the surest way not to worry about the future is to 
provide for it, and the surest way not to provide for 
it is to worry about it. He who can learn that simple 
lesson will find no inharmony between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the life of Joseph. 

So far we have seen Joseph, from being a somewhat 
self-conceited and visionary boy, made so by his father’s 
partiality as well as by his consciousness of his own 
powers, become a faithful, honest, industrious man; 
patient in trouble, sturdily bearing misfortune, calm 
and self-pessessed in sudden crises, courageous in 
godly confession at a moment when a false word might 
have sent him back to prison or on to the gallows, un- 
selfish in his golden opportunity and in his elevation 
to power, ungreedy for himself, thoughtful and fore- 
casting for others. 

What he was when the opportunity of revenge was 
in his hands we are to see in next Sunday’s lesson. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—God-given wisdom. 

1st. To teach that Joseph was made wise henet 
the grace of God: Let the teacher review the lesson 
of last Sunday, causing the children to recollect how 
wisely Joseph filled the place of trust given him in the 
prison, because ‘‘ the Lord was with him.” Review, 
also, his reliance upon God as the source of his wis- 
dom, as shown in his reply to the butler and baker 
(Gen, xl., 8). 

2d. To teach how Joseph became a wise ruler through 
the grace of God: Asa connecting link between the 
review and the lesson of to-day tell very briefly the 
story of Pharoah’s dreams and Joseph’s appearance at 
Pharoah’s court as interpreter. Read Gen. xli., 39, 
as showing that Pharoah recognized God as the giver 
of Joseph’s wisdom. Lead the children to conjecture 
whom Pharoah would appoint the ruler suggested -by 
Joseph. Afterwards tell how Joseph was himself in- 
vested with the office. Let the teacher read, indescrib- 
ing the ceremony, Gen. xli., 39-46. Endeavor to secure 
a picture of tbe scene. 

Let a few moments now be spent in conversation 
about the gathering of grain into barns to last over 
the winter, when nothing grows. Draw an oblong 
figure on the blackboard or slate; let it represent a 
farm. Make here and there a dot representing a barn 
or store-house. Tell the children now to think of it as 
a picture of Egypt, and, while telling them the story 
of how Joseph stored the grain during the seven years 
of plenty, in preparation for the seven years of fimine, ra 
increase the dots representing the store-houses to/a 
great number. Frequently remind the children that 
Joseph’s wisdom, in all that he did, was _ him by 
the Lord. 

3d. To teach the children to choose dintces, sale to 
acknowledge God in all their ways: Refer to the habit 
children have of ‘‘ choosing” things. by way of ex- 
pressing preference, as they stand in front of toy shop 
windows, or as they look through picture-books. Tell 
the story of the young King Solomon, to whom God 
said, ‘*‘ Ask what I shall give thee.”” Teach that Solo- 
mon’s choice was wisdom, and that God made him 
wiser than any king who ever lived. Give as illustra- 
tions of Solomon’s wisdom the incident recorded in 
1 Kings, chap. iii. Tell also the legend of the flower 
wreaths brought to Solomon, one natural and the other 
artificial that he might distinguish between them. He 
opened the window to let the bees in that they might 
show him. Lead the children to make Solomon’s 
choice by telling how God will teach them things that 
they cannot learn in any other way—things about the 
Bible, and about heaven. Teach that wise people lay 
up treasure in heaven. 


Books Authors. 


CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 

No life of equal length and of like commanding in- 
fluence could well be more quiet and uneventful than 
that of Dr. Charles Hodge, passed as it was for the 
most part in the retirement of his study and in an in- 
considerable academic town. Yet as the teacher of 
more than three thousand ministers, the conductor 
and principal contributor for upwards of forty years 
of an influential review, an active participant in the 
discussions both of doctrine and of polity which so 
long agitated the American church, and finally made a 
breach in the Presbyterian body which has but recent- 
ly been healed, and giving vigorous utterance to his 
views upon prominent national questions and espe- 
cially those which culminated in our late civil strife, 
few men did more to impress themselves vpon their 
age and generation. The general voice of his contem- 
poraries accords to him a foremost place among the 
theologians and theological writers and teachers of 
this century ; an influence second to none in the Presby- 
terian Church of this country, of whose faith and 
order he was a zealous advocate and exponent, and 
such an acknowledged leadership in the exposition 
and defense of the Calvinistic and Augustinian type of 
doctrine that it was alike by friends and foes denomi- 
nated the Princeton Theology, though it was his con- 
stant boast that he had never added anything new to 
the faith received by inberitance from his fathers. 

Dr. Hodge was of genuine Presbyterian stock, his 
father being from the north of Ireland and his mother 
descended from the French Huguenots. His father, 
who was a merchant in Philadelphia, dying when he 
was a mere infant, he was left with an older brother to 
the care of his excellent and devoted mother, for whom 
he always entertained the deepest veneration and 
affection. In his fifteenth year his mother removed to 
Princeton to place her boys in college, and this con- 


1 The Life of Charles Hodge, D. D., LL.D. Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Pminceton, N.J. By his son, A.A. 
Hodge. New York. (Charlies Scribner’ 8 Sons.) 1 vol. 8ve, 
pp. 620. 
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tinued to be his home, with insignificant exceptions, to 
the end of his days. He entered the sophomore class 
in September 1812, the entire faculty at that time con- 
sisting of the President and ove professor with two 
tutors. The Theological Seminary had then just been 
begun. When its first professor, Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander, was inaugurated, he who was to contribute 
more than avy other to its usefulness and fame was 
an unnoticed lad in the gallery. 

A powerful work of grace occurred in the ‘iene 
during his senior year, in which fully one-half of the 
students hopefully experienced a saving change. 
Young Hodge, with many others who afterwards be- 
came eminent in various walks of life, yielded his 
beart at this time to the Saviour; among the rest may 
be particularly mentioned his life-long friends Bishop 
Johns, of Virginia, Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, and 
Dr. John Maclean, late President of the College of 
New Jersey. He always regarded Dr. Alexander as 
his spiritual father; and the writer remembers to have 
heard him say that the turning point in his spiritual 
history was a sentence uttered by Dr. Alexander while 
preathing, and apparently unconnected with-the body 
of his discourse: ‘‘I believe that no praying soul is 
ever lost.” 

On the completion of his course in the Theological 
Seminary he was appointed assistant teacher of the 
original languages of Scripture, and in 1822 he was 
elected Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature. 
As Oriental and exegetical studies were then in their 
infancy in this country he sought and obtained per- 
mission to visit Europe in the Fal] of 1826, where he 
spent two years under the most distinguished teachers 
in Paris, Halle and Berlin, with the view of fitting him- 
self more thoroughly for the duties of his chair. The 
journal which he kept during this period of foreign 
residence gives a very interesting account of his in- 
tercourse with Prof. Tholuck, with whom he was on 
terms of the most endearing intimacy, with the 
vou Gerlachs, Neander, Hengstenberg and other emi- 
nent men of the time. And it introduces the reader 
to a zealous body of warm-hearted and earnest be- 
lievers, affording a welcome inside view of the evan- 
gelical religious movement which they were initiating 
and the struggle upon which it was entering with the 
dominant rationalism. 

Upon his return from Europe Dr. Hodge entered 
with new zeal and enthusiasm upon his work as a 
professor, and at the same tine took a lively interest 
in the questions which then occupied the public mind, 
discussing them freely in the ‘‘ Biblical Repertory” 
then recently established. Besides furuvishing articles 
on more general subjects, as Public Education, Sunday 
Mails, The Oxford Tracts, West India Emancipation, 
and scholarly reviews of Biblical works, such as 
Hengstenberg on Daniel, Lachmann’s New Testa- 
ment, Rickert on Romans, Bloomfield’s New Testa- 
ment, he was especially drawn to the points at issue 
between the parties which then divided the church, 
relating both to matters of doctrine and the best mode 
of conducting the benevolent operations of the 
church. Hence his articles on the American Educa- 
tion Society (1829), on Regeneration and the manner 
of its occurrence, on Imputation, the new Divinity 
tried, Stuart on the Romans, Barnes on the Romans, 
Voluntary Societies and Ecclesiastical Organizations, 
etc., etc., and aunual reviews of the proceedings of 
the General Assembly. 

His attitude and that of the Princeton men generally 
in relation to the measures by which the disruption of 
the Presbyterian Church was effected in 1837-8 was at 
the time severely criticised by extreme men on both 
sides. It is thus stated by Dr. Hodge himself: 

“In all the controversies culminating in the division of the 
Church they were in entire sympathy with the Old School 
party. They sided with them as to the right and, under ex- 
isting circumstances, the duty of the Churco to conduct the 
work of education and foreign and domestic missions by 
ecclesiastical boards instead of voluntary i.dependent socie- 
ties. They agreed with tbat party on all doctrinal questions 
in di-pu'e; and as to the obligation to evforce contormity to 
our Confession of Faith on th part of ministers ana teachers 
of theology under our jurisdiction. They were so uofortu- 
nate, however, as to differ from Many and apparently froma 
majority of their Oid School brethren as to the wisdom of the 
measures adopted for securing a common object. The first 
pvuint of difference relat: d to the Ac: and Testimony is-ued 
by toe me ting of ministers and elders held in Puiladeiphbia 


May 26, 1834, us setting forth tbe evils under which the Church 
was laboring, and proposing means of redress.”’ 


‘This document they could not sign because it con- 


tained assertions as to matter of fact and expressions 
of opinion in which they could not conscientiously 
concur; because it operated as a new, unauthorized 
and invidious test of orthodoxy and fidelity, as well as 
for other reasons. 

'“ The secoaod point was the proper grounds of ecclesiastical 
Our ministers and elders are required to adopt 
the Confession of Faiton as containing the system of doctrine 
taugut in the Holy Scriptures. No doctriue, therefore, con 
sistent with the integrity of thatsystem is the proper ground 
of discipline. it isnot enough that the doctrine be erroneous 
or that it be dangerous in its tendency; if it be not subver- 


sive of one or more of the constituent elements of the re- 
formed faith it is not incompatible with the bonest adoption 
of our Confession. It cannot be denied that ever since the 
Reformation more or less diversity in the statement and ex- 
planation of the doctrines of Calvinism bas prevailed in the 
reformed chu-ches. It is equaliy notorious that for fifty or 
sixty years such diversities have existed and been tolerated 
in our own cburch; nay, that they still exist and are avowed 
by Old School men.” 

He accordingly strenuously objected to confusing 
Hopkinsian peculiarities, which should be tolerated, 
with Taylorite errors, which must be excluded. 

“The third point was the wiseom of some of the acts of the 
Assembly of 1837. The admission of Congregationalists as 
constituent members of our church courts, which was done 
by the Plan of Union of 1801, was as obviously u: reasovable 
and unconstitutional as the admission of British subjects to 
sit as members of our State and National levislature.” 

He accordingly approved of the abolition of the Plan 
of Union and the excision of the Synod of Western 
Reserve, three fourths of whose churches were not 
Presbyterian, but he dissented from the act of the 
Assembly disowning the three Synods of Utica, 
Geneva and Genesee. 

His attitude and that of his coadjutors in relation to 
these measures is thus vindicated by the biographer: 

‘*The accuracy and wide extent of their knowledge of the 
stute of the church and the wisdom of their judgment has 
beep vindicated abundantly by the events which after thirty 
y:ars led to re-u' ion. That they were rigbt in voting to 
abrogate the Plan of Union and establish denominational! 
Hoards Fas been established by the action of the New School 
asssembly i self while a separate denomination. Tbat they 
were right in resisting the confu‘ing of the lesser with the 
graver doctrinal errors, and in believing that the latter were 
vot prevalent among the majority of those acting inthe New 
Schoo! party, has been demonstrated in reunion and its con- 
sequences, That they were eminently brave and disinterest- 
ed is abundantly proved by the very fact complained of, tha’ 
inst: ad of sheltering themselves in the mass of either con- 
flicting army they chose to expose themselves to the con- 
spicuous and unsupported position of independent soldiers, 
following reason and conscience without regard to the pleas- 
ure or displeasure of men.”’ 

In regard to other exciting questions he pursued a 
similarly independent course, regardless of popular 
clamor and even of the censures of good men holding 
extreme opinions. When the General Assembly by an 
almost unanimous vote affirmed the invalidity of 
Romish baptism, he did not hesitate to utter his con- 
viction that in spite of its corruptions and errors the 
Roman Catholic Church holds the essentials of re 
vealed truth and is consequently a part of the true 
church of Christ, and its baptism should be recognized 
as areal baptism. Amidst all the excitement of the 
temperance reform he never would admit that the use 
of intoxicating liquors was per se sinful, or that total 
abstinence stould be enforced by church censures. 
Nor while freely conceding the iniquity of many of the 
slave laws which formerly existed in the Southern 
States would he consent to debar slaveholders on that 
sole ground from Christian communion. But when 
slavery was made the pretext for secession, and it was 
actually announced that the mission of the Southern 
church was to conserve, perpetuate and extend the 
system of domestic servitude, no man was more for- 
ward to denounce the atrocity and to proclaim his un- 
swerving allegiance to the National Constitution. And 


yet when in the General Assembly of 1861, under the 


fervor of a newly awakened loyalty, the Spring resolu- 
tions were introduced, affirming that it was the duty 
of Christians in the seceding States as well as others 
to support the National government, Dr. Hodge both 
argued and voted against them, unintimidated by the 
outside pressure of an excited public and of the daily 
press. He maintained that it was not within the 
province of a church court to decide the political ques- 
tion whether these United States are a nation or a 
voluntary confederacy of nations, and consequently 
whether the supreme allegiance of the citizens is due 
to the National or to the State governments. 

For several years in the early period of his pro- 
fessoriate Dr. Hodge suffered greatly from a disease in 
his hip-joint. But though confined in a horizontal 
posture, with sore pain in his limb and undergoing se- 
vere remedies, he prosecuted his studies, heard his 
classes, which daily gathered about his couch, wrote 
some of his most vigorous and effective articles, and 
prepared his Commentary on the Romans. 

The products of Dr. Hodge’s pen reveal the man in 
his intellectual grasp, his clear logical power, his con- 
scientious love of truth, his reverent submission tothe 
teaching of Holy Writ. His numerous review articles 
exhibit his skill and ability as a controversialist and 
areasoner. His various commentaries, his ‘‘Consti- 
tutional History of the Presbyterian Church,” and the 
crowning work of his life, his ‘‘ Systematic Theology,” 
establisa his fame as a scholar and a theologian. But 
many love to think of him besides in the aspect pre- 
sented by his little volume prepared for the Sunday- 
school Union, ‘‘ The Way of Life,” designed to guide 
intelligent and thoughtful minds in the knowledge of 
the method of salvation, in which he appears as the 
devout and humble believer. The love of Christ was 
with him a passion; and those whose privilege it was 


of Babel. 


to hear his earnest talks at the prayer-meeting, or the — 
Lord’s table, or in the Sunday afternoon conference, at 
which he weekly met his students to speak upon some 
topic of practical religion, will remember the radiant 
emotion and glowing countenance and animated voice 
with which he discoursed of all that concerned the 
great Redeemer. And when to all this is added his 
genial kindliness of heart and overflowing affectionate 
nature, there will be seen some of the elements of that 
power which he exerted over those who were brought 


within the range of his influence, and a partial explana- 


tion of the rank which he held in the esteem of his 
former pupils and of his other admirers. a specinijen 
of which was given in the magnificent ovation ac- 
corded to him on the semi-centennial of his professor- 
ship. 

His loving companionship with the children of his 
household is thus portrayed by his biographer. 


* They were at every age and at all times allowed free ac- 
cess to him. If they were sick, be nursed them. If they 
were well, be played withthem. If he were busy, they pixyed 
about him. His study had two doors, one opening outward 
towards the seminary forthe convenience of the students, 
und a second one opening inward into the muin ballof the 
bome. Henc» bis study was always the family thoroughfare, 
through which the children, boys and girls, young aud old, 
and after them the grandchildren, went in and out for work 
and play. When he was too lame to open the door, and after- 
wards when be was too busy to be interrupted by that action, 
he took the latch from the doors and caus: d them to swing in 
obedience to gentle springs, so that the least child might tod- 
die in at will unhindered. He prayed for us all at family 
prayers, and singly, and taught us to pray at bis knees with 
such soulfelt tenderness that however bad we were our bearts 
all melted to bis touch.” 

The warmth and tenderness of his friendships and 
the tenacity with which he adhered to his early attach- © 
ments find frequent illustration in the volume which 
records his life; but there is none more beautiful and 
touching than the constancy with which he and his - 
college mate, Bishop Johns, clung to each other to the 
very end of their long and busy lives. Their final in- 
terview, when both were rapidly nearing the blessed 
country, is thus recorded : 

“Toe next week Bishop Johns called for bim in Washing- 
ton and insisted upon the visit to Maivern. The Bishop had 
already hada slight attack of paralysis, and was shaken in 
bis physical system; but his mind was as clear and bis beart 
as tresh and tender as ever. They took dinner together, no 
one being present but their wives. At the table Johns sud- 
denly turned to his friend, and, regarding him vi: ry seriously, 
said, ‘( barley, you bave bad more influence on my life than 
any other person I bave ever known.’ After dinner the two 
walked out together toa seat undera maple tree in front of 
the house, commanding a lovely view over the Potomac and 
the surrounding country, and there they talked for the last 
time over the past and the future. When he left the Bishop 
threw his arms over bis neck and said, ‘It is the last time. Let 
me have a good look at your face, Charley, for we sball never 
see each other again until we meet in heaven.’ ” 


THE OBELISK AND FREEMASONRY. 

This book is written mainly to establish the fact 
that the symbols upon the Egyptian obelisk which 
has been brought to this country demonstrate the 
antiquity of Freemasonry. With this historic shaft as 
a text there is interwoven not a little archzologic lore 
and antiquarian logic. Pyramids, temples and tombs 
are interrogated for their answers in signs and symbols. 
All investigations into mankind’s primitive history 
have interest. So far as this book makes its excur- 
sions into the Egyptian, Hindoo, Eleusinian, Dionysian, 
Druidical, Gothic and Scandinavian mysteries it is 
very suggestive. But when it approaches its main 
purpose, in placing what is known as Freemasonry 
back beyond all monoliths, obelisks, pyramids and 
towers, even to the days of Adam, and begins the sure 
record of ‘*‘ Antediluvian Alumni” of the ‘*‘ Masonic 
Alma Mater” with Abel, and follows bim on the cata- 
logue with Seth as ‘‘ the earliest champion of Esoteric 
Masonry” then we are lost in surprise. ‘‘ Free- 
masonry commenced from the creation and was 
established by the family of Seth.” ‘* The Masonic 
apron originated from the covering or apron of fig 
leaves adopted by Adam and Eve after the fall.” 
‘*Masonic tools were required to construct Egypt’s 
architectural wonders . . . and prove [the italics 
are ours] that an institution similar to Freemasonry 
existed in Egypt before pyramids and obelisks.” The 
same argument is applied to the building of the Tower 
The “ Postdiluvian Alumni” began with 
Japhet, ‘‘and Abraham must have belonged to some 
institution like Masonry or he would not have been so 
readily and kindly received by the King of Egypt and 
the King of Salem and other magnates of Canaan.” 


(Q. E. D.) ‘*Numa Pompilius was a worthy Mason of 
his epoch.” ‘* Augustus Cesar was a distinguished 
Mason. 


The arguments for all this and more will be accepted 
by those who are already convinced, and will be 
curious at least to those who are not. Without any 
comment on the institution of Freemasonry, the en- 


1The Obelisk and Freemasonry according to the Discoveries of 
Belzoni and Commander Gorringe. Also Egyptisn Symbo!s 
compared with those discovered in American Mounds ty 
John I, Weisse, M. D. New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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deavor to begin it with creation, to identify it with 
the sun worshipers, tos connect its forms with ancient 
heathen mummeries, to see its relationship with 
the first building of a stone wall, is an excellent illus- 
tration of the proverb that ‘any theory is good until 
you get one that is better.’””’ That Freemasonry as 
an institution can be demonstrated by obelisKs, as 
being repositories of its ‘‘ secrets,” because they have 
things that look like triangles and parallelograms and 
‘‘oblong squares,”’ is about as satisfactory as that 
the doctrine of a material second advent can be 
ciphered out of the great pyramid. Very many of 
the signs and characters which are interpreted to be 
confirmations of Masonry have far different significa- 
tions given them in other issues by the same pub- 
lisher, notably in ‘**‘ Ancient Pagan and Modern Cbris- 
tian Symbolism,” and in ‘‘ Ancient Symbol Worship.” 


THE MONTHLIES. 


Scribner's celebrates its tenth anniversary by putting it- 
self into a new dress. Its contents are unusally valuable 
and in the matter of illustration it quite surpasses itself. 
‘- Bordentown and the Bonapartes,’’ by Joseph B. Gilder, 
is an entertaining recital of facts concerning the residence 
of one branch of the Bonaparte family in this country. In 
a very delightful article on ‘‘ Elihu Vedder ” by Charks de 
Kay. the artist’s work is interpreted by the reproduction 
of some of his best pictures. Mr. Gladstone is presented to 
the readers of the magazine in an anonymous sketch of 
considerable freshness, considering how much has been 
written upon the topic, and in a strikingly fine portrait. E. 
S. Nadal furnishes a very pleasant reminiscence of ‘* Ar- 
temus Ward.” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps tells the story of 
a noble repentance with her usual graphic power in the 
sketch entitled *‘Zerviah Hope.’’ Decidedly the most 
valuable article in the number is acriticism of Walt Wbit- 
man, written with that clearness and discrimination which 
characterize all of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s critical work. The 
editor dwells pleasantly on the progress of the magazine 
during the last decade, and notes, as he has a right to 
do, the valuable influence it has exerted upon American 
taste and art.——To Harper’s Mr. Conway contributes a 
delightful illustrated article, in his series of papers on south- 
ern France, on ** Rabelais at Home.”’ John W. Chadwick 
sketches, with the aid of the engraver’s art, the charming 
scenery of Western Massachusetts, and William Hamil- 
ton Gibson finds fine opportunity for the display of his 
imaginative and artistic skill in ‘*‘An Autumn Pastoral.” 
It is gratifying to notice that Mr. Gibsog’s success has not 
made his work less conscientious or painstaking. The 
‘* Autumn Pastoral ’’ is more poetic in its spirit and grace- 
ful in execution, if that were possible, than anything 
which the same artist’s pencil has hitherto done. A poem 
by Lennyson would give special prominence toany maga- 
zine, and ** Harper’s”’ rejoices in some of the best verse 
that bas come from his pen ina long time, entitled ** Mid- 
night, June 30, 1879,’ a beautiful memorial to the poet’s 
brother, the late Charles Tennyson Turner. Besides these 
attractive features, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., discusses 
* Scientific Common School Education”’ in the light of 
his large and valuable observation. The number is spe- 
cially rich in illustrations. ——Henry James Jr., opens the 
Atlantic with five chapters of a new story called ‘* The 
Portrait of a Lady,” in which his favorite and familiar 
characters are transferred toa gentleman’s country seat in 
England; the sketches of the intimate life of a noble Ger- 
man family are continued; Mr.G. P. Lathrop recalis very 
pl. asantly the experiences of the Summer School of Phil- 
osophy, at Concord, under the taking title of ** Philosophy 
and Apples.” Colonel Higginson makes himself the leader 
of a charming expedition in ‘*‘ ASearch forthe Pleiades.’’ 
Mr, White continues his observations un English hfe and 
character in a collection of ‘“‘ Letters and Notes from Eng- 
lan4,” and Miss Phelps presents a strong plea for thejuse of 
spiritual methods in the ascertainment of spiritual facts. 
There are reviews of much of the recent poetry and 
the Contributors’ Club is as full of interest as ever. 


The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, Trans- 
lated and Critically Examined. By Michael Heilprin. 
(D. Appieton & Co.) This work essentially consists of two 
parts intermingled with each other. The first is a transla- 
tion of certain Hebrew historical poems with notes and 
comments; the second is a critica] discussion of the origin, 
authors and historical relations of these poems. The first 
part deserves consideration by scholars, and furnishes 
valuable suggestions to all who desire an exact understand- 
ing of the original, though the translations are sometimes 
adventurous aad unreliable. The second part is a decided 
manifestation of critical ard historical scepticism, utterly 
subversive of the historical accuracy and inspiration of 
the Old Testament. Heilprin in general fagrees with the 
Dutch school of Kuenen, or goes beyond it. All the nar- 
ratives before the time of Samuel he regards as mythical 
traditions and unreliable as history. Moreover, in his view 
the succeeding history is very much colored, or perverted, 
by religious and political prejudices, or pious frauds. The 
actual ex:stence of the patriarchs is by no means certain 
or probable and their history is mythical. All the writ- 
ings ascribed to Moses are certainly not his. Of the poems 
that bear his name one, his song, is of the highest excel- 
lence, and implies an intellectual evolution impossible in 
his age. Nor wasthere in the time of David any such 
evolution as is implied in the Psalms ascribed to him. 
Probably he wrote none of them. They do not accord 
with his character and circumstances. When thetrue age 
of development for such writings was is not satisfactorily 
stated. Perhaps it was in the age of Jeroboam II, Who 


wrote some of the sublimest poetry of all ages which 
passes under the name of Moses is utterly unknown. Heil- 
prin’s antipathy to miracles, prophecy, and supernatural 
revelation is emphatically expressed. Rather than ad- 
mit them he resorts to visionary and incredible theories. 
The work is not completed. Not that another volume is 
announced, but in a note the autbor says that he shall pre- 
sent the Song of Moses in its historical place. This he has 
not yet done. The fact that he has not considered the 
major prophets leads to the same conclusion. The Old 
Testament is treated as a mere literary evolution without 
supernatural inspiration anywhere. Indeed, the author 
regards it as debased by pious frauds and political parti- 
sansbip. For example, on pp. 27, 28, he favors and con- 
firms Bernstein’s suggestion that the account of Judah in 
Gen. xxxviii. was a venomous libel on the house of David 
proceeding from the party of Jeroboam, and that the har- 
monists who got up the various bistorical documents of 
the Old Testament were so simple that they did not suspect 
it. He points out other Jeroboamic inventions designed 
to bring odium on the house of David. The book is with- 
out preface, introduction, analysis or index. The sections 
or chapters have no titles. None but scholars can read 
and understand the work. Such criticism will have its 
Gay. Like the Tubingen school, it may lead to a more 
thorough study of all the facts of history to defend the 
truth. But there is little to reward any one for reading 
such baseless historical skepticism. _ 

Aion-Aionios. An Excursus on the Greek Word ren- 
dered ‘** Everlasting,’’ ‘‘ Eternal,” etc., in the Holy Bible. 
With Appendixes. By John Wesley Hanson. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) The author of this work regards 
the word aionios, used by our Lord in Matt. xxv., 46, as 
tbe sheet anchor of the doctrine of eternal punishment; its 
principal proof text. He does not regard it as meaning 
endless,”’ but assigns to it substantially the same sense as 
given to it by Tayler Lewis in ‘‘ Lange’s Commentary,” 
and to confirm that sense he surveys the whole range of 
its use in the Greek language. He considersi's etymology, 
and lexicography, and its usage—classic, Old Testament, 
Jewish, Greek, New Testament, and early Christian. It 
is a work of decided ability and is written in a good spirit, 
and, so far as aion and aionios are concerned, it thoroughly 
establishes the position that Tayler Lewis laid down. 
Others, indeed, bad before him taken the same position; 
but he was remarkable for bis orthodoxy and his prominent 
conn ction with ‘‘Lange’s Commentary.’’ Dr. Hanson 
also quotes from other orthodox scholars in support of his 
views. If the doctrine of eternal punishment depended 
entirely on the sense of aionios, its basis is destroyed; but 
this is not the fact. Many other arguments are produced 
in its support by its advocates which must be met before 
the doctrine can be overthrown. Viewing this work, 
however, in relation to its avowed end, to prove that 
aionios does 1,0t sustain that doctrine, it is a success. It 
evinces extended research and discriminating scholarship. 
Those who desire to prove all things and to hold fast that 
only which is good and true will not waste their time if 
they will carefully read this little book. It is never safe, 
as Tayler Lewis says, to use false arguments to defend 
even the truth. 

True Manliness. From the Writings of Thomas Hughes. 
Selected by E. E. Brown. With an Introduction by James 
Russell Lowell. The most valuable feature of this book is 
the characteristic account which Mr. Hughes gives of him- 
self in the introduction. Mr. Lowell, it appears, agreed 
to furnish a sketch of his friend's career. In furtherance 
of that purpose he applied to Mr. Hugbes for material, and 
Mr. Hughes replied in a letter of considerable length, giv- 
ing the main facts of his life, with the injunction that it 
should be sparingly used. This direction Mr. Lowell very 
properly disregarded; and although he has laid himself 
open to whatever condign punishment Mr. Hughes may 
think proper in the premises, he has won the gratitude of 
that large circle of readers who are interested in every- 
thing relating to Mr. Hughes. He himself, in character 
and career, is one of the best exemplifications of true man- 
hood which this generation bas furnished, and his wide 
reputation is an evidence of the high and just regard in 
which manhood is still held ameng English-speaking peo- 
ple. The selections are familiar to most American readers, 
but they lose neither their strength nor their freshness, and 
Mr. Brown has done a good service in making such a 
selection from Mr. Hughes’s writings as contains and ex- 
presses adequately his conception of manhood. 

The Stage; or, Recollections of Actors and Acting, from 
an experience of fifty years. A series of dramatic sketches 
by James E. Murdoch. (J. M. Stoddard & Co.) This vol- 
ume is a curious combination of essay, biography and 
criticism. The anecdotes of the stage are to a certain ex- 
tent used for the purpose of illustrating principles respect- 
ing elocution, gesture, etc., but the connection between thie 
principles and the illustration is not always very close. 
There is some suggestive criticism on actois and acting 
which will be of special interest only to those familiar 
with the stage; but there is also a considerable incidental 
instruction afforded respecting the proper management 
both of the voice and of the person, instruction which 
would be applicable to the orator no less than to the actor. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Carlyle’s present trouble is insomnia. 
—Miss Parloa is at work on a new cookery book. 


—Mr. George P. Lathrop is going to lecture this season 


on ‘*Color.”’ 

—Mr. Whittier, they tell us, is coming to New York this 
Fall, the first time for many years. 

—The late William H. G. Kingston, the boys’ writer, 
left a property valued at less than £4,(0). 


—Dr. Andrew Wilson, ef the Edinburgh Medical Scboo!, 
has in press a volume of ‘‘ Chapters on Evolution.” 

‘The story of ‘‘ Woman in Music”’ is to be told by Mr. 
oe Upton, of Chicago, in a book for James R. Osgood 

Co. 

—George Eliot and her husband have got back to Eng- 
land from the continent, and bave been paying a round of 
Visits. 

—Burckhart's ‘‘ Time of Constantine the Great,” first 
published twenty-seven years ago, is to appear ina new _ 
edition. 

—The English Bible Revisers at their last (sixty- fifth) 
session finished Job, and carried Proverbs as far as chap. 
xii., v. 16. 

—President Porter, of Yale College, is to be one of the 
lecturers at next season’s session of the Concord School of 
Philosophy. 

— Charles Scribuer’s Sons are getting out a new edition 
of Clarence Cook’s ‘‘ House Beautiful’’ for the coming 
holiday trade. 

—It is believed that nearly 150,000,000 copies of the Bible 
are now in circulation, against 5,000;000 at the beginning 
of the century. 

—Lord Beaconsfield is said to-be revising his old novels - 
and writing a new one, ‘“‘ Endymion,” which will be pub- 
lished next year. 

—Tribner & Co. have in press a collection of “A Thou- 
sand and one Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim 
and the Kubbalah.” 

—About two hundred German autbors met in Congress 
at the **‘ Goethe Haus,” Weimar, a few weeks since. The 
graves of Goethe and Schiller were wreathed with laurel. 

—A collection of Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson's ‘‘ Talks 
on English Literature” is to be made up by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., of Chicago. 

—Mrs. Clement, the art writer, is engaged on a series of 
“Stories of Art and Artists’’ for ‘St. Nicholas,” which 
will be addressed especially to young people. 

—Mr. Bancroft, the historian, entered Harvard College 
when he was thirteen, and graduated when he was seven- 
teen. with honor, which has clung to him ever since. 

—Mr. Lowell says he learned Italian in order to study 
Dante. The best way, he thinks, to learn a language is to 
take ‘‘a great book” and a dictionary, and go to work. 

—Commodore Uharles Morris was, accordmg to Ad- 
miral Farragut, the best sailor America has produced, and 
his life is soon to be published by A. Williams & Co., of 
Boston. 

—William T. Adams, the Boston ex-schoolmaster, better 
known to the boys by his pseudonym of “ Oliver Optic,”’ 
has begun a new magazine for young people, called ‘“‘ Our 
Little Ones.” 

—C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y., publishes “ Topics 
of the Day,’’ a monthly leaflet of current information for 
supplementary reading in the public schgols. A good idea, 
if well worked out. 

—The public should beware of an unauthorized and: 
untrustworthy edition of Irving’s works which has been 
put upon the market. The standard edition of this author 
bears the imprint of Putnam. 

—Few truer or at the same time pleasanter words of 
Mr. Longfellow have ever been written than those of Mr. 
E. W. Gosse ina criticism of ‘‘Ultima Thule,’’ in a late 
number of the *‘ London Academy.” 

—** Harper’s Magazine ’’ promises for its next volume a 
novel entitled ‘“*‘ Anne,’’ by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Su passing in originality and dramatic force anything 
that has yet been produced in American fiction.’’ 

—The specimen pages of Ebers’s new work on ‘“ Egypt” 
promise a volume of exceptional beauty as well as of ster- 
ling value. The first part is now ready. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. are the publishers. The size 1s a large folio. 

—Preparations are making by a number of Harvard 
students for the acting of the famous ‘‘ edipus Tyrannus” 
of Sophocles. The Sanders Theater will be the place, and 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton is to design the costumes. 

—All magazines, pamphlets and other like reading mat- 
ter sent to the Dead Letter Office are hereafter, instead of 
being sold for waste paper, to be distributed among the 
hospitals and other charitable institutions around Wash- 
ington. 

—Richard Henry Dana’s paper on the late Dr. Leonard 
Woods, of Bowdoin College, in the Jast ‘‘Scribner’s,’’ is 
one of exceptional interest; particularly that passage in it 
which relates to a memorable sermon on ‘*“‘ The Delayed 
Justice of God.”’ 

—Some of our exchanges are treating ‘‘ The Tribulations 
of a Chinaman ”’ asif it were anew book. The illustrations 
only of the present edition are new. A translation by 
‘* Virginia Champlin ” was published by Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, some time ago. 

—We are glad to see that Charles Scribner's Sons have 
brought out a new edition of Prof. Cooke's very able and 
very valuable ‘ Religion and Chemistry,’’ which has been 
long out of print. It has been thoroughly revised and 
recast, and is essentially a new book. 

—** Lippincott’s Magazine” ends its twenty-sixth volume 
with its December number, and is to emphasize the epoch 
by some changes in the direction of improvement. The 
list of writers is to be increased, the price is to be reduced, | 
and several new and popular features are to be intro- 
duced. 

—Mr. Davidson, in his Eminent English Liberals,” 
says: ‘‘ Every morning by eight o’clock Mr. Gladstone may 
be seen wending his way to the village church of Hawar- 
den to engage in matins as a prelude to the work of the 
day. Even when Prime Minister of England he has been 
found in the humblest homes reading to the sick or dying 
consolatory passages of Scripture in his own soft, m«lodi- 
ous tones,” 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


The Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn 
bas announced its programme for its twenty- 
third season, 1880-81. There will be six 
concerts and twelve public rehearsals, to be 
given on Saturday evenings and Friday 
afternoons respectively, at the Academy of 
Music, under the direction of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. The number of subscription tickets 
will be limited to twelve hundred, as here- 
tofore. These tickets are now ready and 
may be obtained at the office of the society, 
172 Montague Street, Brooklyn, at the cus- 
tomary rates. Keserved seats are to be sold 
at auction, upon the usual plan, Monday 
evening, November 8th. In addition to his 
services as musical director, Mr. Thomas 

‘has been engaged by the directors to organ- 
ize a chorus in Brooklyn, to co-operate with 
the orchestra in the production of choral 
works at the concerts of the present season. 
Weekly rehearsals of this chorus will be 
held, and will be conducted personally by 
Mr. Thomas. For the first concert, to be 
held Saturday, November 20th, and for the 
afternoon rehearsal immediately preceding, 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, and Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy have been engaged as soloists. The 
programme is a fine one, embracing Beet- 
hoven’s symphony in F, number eight; a 
concerto for the piano, of Hensett, to be 
played by Mr. Joseffy; the Siegfried Idyl 
of Wagner, by the orchestra; an aria from 
Gluck’s Alceste, by Miss Cary ; and Berlioz’s 

- symphony, “Harold in Italy,” with harp 
and viola obligato. The regular attendants 
upon these concerts may expect a musical 
treat this season that will be equal, if not 
superior, to anything that bas been given 
them in preceding years. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The 2 of au new publications delivered 
at the kdit Rooms of this paper will be 
in ita earliest subsequent ixsue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by ya ad- 
vixing us of any omission in this respect. c- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases | 

PORTER & COATES, PHILA. 

* Young Ladies’ Friend,’’ By Mrs. H. O. 
Ward. Avolume of advice and suggestion to 
young women on the conduct of life. 

Wa. T. GOTTSBERGER. 

“The Hour Will Come.”’ By W. von Hillern. 

ROBERT CLARK & CO., CINCINNATL, O. 


* Pencilled Fiy- Leaves.’ By John J. Piatt. 
A collection of pleasant, spicy papers on a 
great variety of subjects. 

8. C. Griaas & Co., CHICAGO. 

“British Thought and Thinkers.”” By G.S8. 
Morris, A.M. An Outline of the course of 
philosophical thought in England from the 
Middle Ages. 

Henry Hout & Co. 

** Old Paris.’” By Lady Jackson. A delight- 
ful sketch of literary and court society in 
Paris for the past two centuries. . 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 

“The Two Miss Jean Dawsonps.”’ By Mar- 
garet M. Robertson. A novel of English life. 

Sister and Saint.’’ By Sophie W. Weitzel. 
A sketch ofthe life of Jacqueline Pascal. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S Sons. 

* Four Conferences Touching the Operation 
of the Holy Spirit.” By F.C. Ewer, 8.1. D. 

‘*Holland and its Peopile.’’ By Edmondo 
di Amicis. Translated by Caroline Tilton. A 
study of the Low Country, principally in its 
towns. 

‘*‘The Loyal Ronins.’’ By Saito and Greey. 
A Japanese historical novel. : 

* Art Suggestions.’’ By Susan N. Carter. A 
collection of reflections from the writings of 
Reynolds, Bell, Hazlitt and Hayden. 

**Parables from Nature.”” (Two vols.) 
Mrs. A. Gatty. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
 ** Missing.’’ By Mary C. Hay. 

“The Early History of Chas. James Fox.” 
By G. O. Trevelyan, M. P. A Biography of 
the great English statesman. 

“The Boy Travelers in the East.” Part IT. 
By Thos N. Knox. A beautiful book of trav- 
els in China and Japan for boys. 

“ Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Lear. 
Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M. 

** Englisb Men of Letters.’’ (Locke.) By Jno. 
Morley. 

“A History of Our Own Times.” (Book 2.) 
By Justin McCarthy. 

D. LotHROP & Co., BOSTON. 

** How we went bird’s nesting.’’ By Aman- 

da B. Harris. 


By 


By 


MUNRO. 

‘““Waverly.” By Walter Scott. 

Dolf’s Big Brother,” and *‘ How Snooks 
Got Out of It.’””’ By Mary C. Hay and “The 
Duchess.”’ 

“ Corisande.”” By Lucy R. Comfort. 

“Roy and Viola.” By Mrs. Forrester. 

‘* Miss Molly.” By B. M. Butt. 


“Conciones ad Clerum.”’ By Bishop Little- 
john, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


artes Sons 


. WILL PUBLISH NOV. 6th. 
COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. 


A Manual of Practical Housewifery. 
By MARION HARLAND. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. $1.75. 


Marion Harland’s COMMON 
SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD, 
having reached a sale of more than 
one hundred thousand copies, the 
plates became so worn that it was 
found necessary to remake them, as 
the demand for the book increases 
every year. This has given the author 
an opportunity, which she has not 
neglected, for revising and enlarging 
the work, and it is now re-issued in 
a new and attractive binding, with 
a number of important additions. 

Uniform with rt in price and 
binding are issued BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, AND TEA, and 
THE DINING YEAR- BOOK. 
The latter is reduced in price from 
$2.25 to $1.75, the only change be- 
ing the omission of the colored plates. 
(It is also published with the colored 
plates at $2.25.) 

These three books form Marion 
Harland’s Common Sense in the 
Household Series, and together are 
intended to give information and 
advice to housekeepers upon all ques- 
tions which arise in the daily round 
of their duties. They are the most 
popular and comprehensive of their 
class that exist, and have received 
universal endorsement and approba- 
tion. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 


price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER: 


Profusely Illustrated 
NOW READY. 


CONTAINING :—1. THE RUINS OF THE COLO. 
RADO VALLEY. By Alfred Terry Bacon. Ittiuvs- 
TRATEKD.—2. THE ARTS OF INDIA. By Jennie J. 
Young. ILLustratep.—3. ADAM AND EVE. A novel. 
By the author of Dorothy Fox.’—4. A PIVOTAL 
POINT. By William M. Baker.—5. TME MI-=TAKES 
OF TWO PEOPLE. By Margaret Bertha Wright.—6. 
LIMOGES AND ITS PORCELAIN. By George L. 
Catlin. —7. THREE ROSES. By Julia C. R. Dorr.— 
8 THE PRACTICAL HISTORY OF A PLAY. By 
Willlam H. Rideing.—9. HOW SHE KEPT HER VOW. 
A Narrative ot Facts. By 8. G. W. Benjamin.—10 
HEINRICH HEINE. By A. Parker.—ll. DAWN. By 
John B. Tabb.—12. MRS. MARCELLUS. By a Gugest 
4T. HER SatuRDays. By Olive Logan.—l3. AUTOMAT- 
ISM. Part!l. By Dr. H.C. Wood.—l4. OUR MONTH.- 
LY GOSSIP.—15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


@@~ For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms: 

bi ms | subscription, $4.00. single number, 35 cents. 

PECIMEN NUMBER mailed, poelage paid, to any 
oddeane. on receipt of 20 cents. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 7:7 Market St., Philadelphia. 


H MILE! IC 


Articles by Dr. Murphy. Dr. Faussei, 


Bruce, Dr. Laidlaw and others. 
Send for Prospectus for 188}. 


$2 00 per year. 60 cents per number. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


STANDARD SERIES. 


no. «—Life of Spurgeon. 
Iivd, Anew book. octavo size. Price 20c. 


No. 45—America Revisited. B 
No. #4. Citizen o 


Protessor 


Sala 
= Ww 


THOS. WHITTAKER. 


= 


free. free. For sale by 
ers or the Publishers,J. K, Forx & Co , 1? Dey St 


or will be sent, prepaid, upon YTeceipt of the 


NEW BOOKS. 
WHITTIER'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


New Cambridge Edition, uniform with the 
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GET THE BEST 


Books for Schools! 


Cambridge edition of Longfellow’s Works. ¢ 9 d at l d. pages filled 
The Poetical Works comprise ail of Mr. For 
e 
Whittier’s Poems yet published. 3 vols., SUNDAY moe fora copy and examine this lat. 
crown 8vo. Gilt top, $5.75; half calf, $13 50: and best work by Lowry & Doane. 
SCHOOLS 4) per $100 copies. 
morocco, $18.00. Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
The Prose Works comprise “ Literary Recre- D . 
ations,” “Old Portraits and Modern Sketch- AY ‘Sterling ( Gems. Perkins” ne 
and Margaret Smith's Journal.” 2 vols., SCHOOLS Main. 216 pa pages. A very 
setul collec ecular 
8vo. top, $4.50; half ca’'f, HIGH Music. We commend STERLING Gums 
.UU; morocco, aa a nm search of a first class Song 
Aa alee bie lib diti f th k SCHOOLS Book for Schools, Academies, ete. $4.50 
Favre OF these per doz.: 50 cts. each, if sent by mail. 
which have made the name of Whittier a ; 
cherished household word wherever the Eng- The Tonic Sol-Fa 
lish language is spkoen or read. By Tuco. F. Music Reader 
6 ” A NEW y Theo. Seward and B. C. Unseld, 
resents a natural method” of learn- 
MODERN CLASSICS. | to sing, by which the ability to sing 
Six additional volumes in this choice and ERA d oe ered in less than half the 
inexpensive series highhe time. It also to a 
. er musical intellhgence in those 
© i ) IN MUSIC who use it. It contains a good variety 
Love, Friendship, Domestic Life? ...... EMERSON of Songs tor Practice, ete. This wor 
5. The Vision of Sir Launfal.....:.. 
The © ‘athedral ... LOWELL (in many Schools. Price, 30 cents. 
Favorite Poems.. Specimen pages of either of above sent free on application. 
6 C ns... / FIEups 
Barry Cornwali . DICKENS BIGLOW & MAIN 
7. The Ancient COLERIDGE 
Poems  Worpsworrn | 23 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
Favorite Poerms.. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


9- Rab and his a) 


Marjorie Fieming. 
Thackeray Dr. JoHN Brown 
John Leech........... J 


i8mo. Flexible Cloth, 75cents each. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES. 


A new and less expensive edition of tbis 
classic for chiidrer. with the colored illustra= 
tions by ALFRED KNAPPES. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Important New Work on Painting 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING, 
ANCIENT, EARLY, CHRISTIAN & MEDIAVAL 


From the German of the late Dr. ALFRED 
WOoOLTMANN, and Dr. KARL WOERMANN, 
Edited by SIDNEY CoLVIN, M. A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Arts inthe University 
of Cambridge. Large 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50. Half morocco, 
$10.50. Tree calf, $15.00. 


The need which has been felt for an adequate 
general History o: Painting, in which the scattered 
results of research should be collected and set forth 
for the ,benefit alike of the students and general 
reader, induced the late Professor Woltmann to un- 
dertake the present work. 

In this volume the story of Christian painting is 
prefaced by Dr. Woermann’s account of Painting 
as practiced in Ancient Egypt, the Asiatic Empires, 
Greece and Rome. Protessor Woltman’s own 
share of the book is especially distinguished for its 
copious and original treatment of the various 
European Schools of Miniature Painting, Mural 
Painting, and Mosaic, in the early Christian and 
Middle Ages—a knowledge ot which branches of the 
subject is essential to the understanding of the genius 
of those ages. 

Speaking generally, it may be said with confidence 
that the narrative here set forth before the reader 
is the most complete and trustworthy History of 
Painting yet written. 

*,* A history of Modern Painting by the same 
authors is in press, continuing and completing the 
work. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


New York. 


755 Broadway, 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS. 


The End of a Coil. A Story. By 
the author of the * Wide, Wide World. 


My Desire. AStory. By the Same. 1 75 
Voices of Ho ape and Gladness. 


Nora Crena. By L. T. Meade. mo. 1 25 


Earl Hubert’s Daughter. 1% 
In Christo. By J. R. McDuff. DD... 12 


Christie’s Old Organ, Saved at 
Sea, and Little Faith. temo. 100 


Little Faith. separate. 1smo... . 050 
Sun, Moon and Stars, Giberne .. 150 
Christ and His Religion. reia 150 
Murdock’s Mosheim’s Ecclesi- 
astical History. 3 vols.in one. 300 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above books sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


TRIP TO EUROPE FOR $742. 
Ali expenses inciuded. Hotels and invaria- 
bly Arst-class. A few ladies and gentlemen can join 
a party conducte |! by a young gentleman of consider 
able European experience. Limited nuinber only. For 
articulars, ronte, &c., address P.O Rox 21. 


rooklyn, N.Y 


CHOIRS WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW Amer. 
ican Anthem Book ($1.25), by Jouy- 
SON, TENNEY and ABBEY: an excellent collection of 
easy anthems. Also one thcusand or more of sepa- 
rate Anthems, Glees, &4c., costing about 6 to l0 cts. 
each. convenience for occasional singin 
NTATAS.—Christmas. ($1); Fall 
Jerusalem. Bo udage, 
($1.25) ; many others tor winter practice 
ot Shakes and Societies. Send tor lists! 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


a a Reed Organ, Guitar, Violin, Cornet, 
String and Reed Instruments. Send 
500 such books are published. 


ore ph’s 


for Piano, 
and ali 
for our iat 


($1) is easiest. 


Winner’s New Schools, (ea. 75cts. For all 
instruments. Capital cheap instructors. 

Ciarke’s Reed Organ Melodies ($2) are 
splendid. 

Take the Musical Record. ($2 per year. 

Welcome Chorus tor High Schools. 

Song Belis tor Common schools. W cts. 


Any book mailed for the Retail price mentioned 
above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway.N. Y. 


Text Book, 
REVISED EDITION, 


Ot all the many helps for Bible study none kas re- 
ceived more commendation than the old “* Bible Text 
Book” ot this Society, We have had it most carefally 
revised, very much enlarged. and entirely new plates 
made, and have added to it the 


BIBLE STUDENT’S MANUAL, 


With Tables, Indexes, full set of Maps, etc.. 
a help that no Bible student can affurd to be withont. 
12mo, 232 pp., cloth, 99 cents. 


American Tract Society, 


130 Nassau St.. N.Y.;'23 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton; 14512 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia; 
75 State St.. Rochester; 50 Madison St.. 
Chicago; S San Francisco. 


not leaned « TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 

eT - BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 

a origina! designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and a ted. 16mo, 678 pages. Tack, 7 ge. Price. 
$5. Mailed on receipt ot price. E. Claxton & Co,P hila. 


The Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Having now three times re-written his correspond- 
ing lessons, Mr. Howard offers them to = public 
with far greater confidence than ever befo 

He can now assert that absolutely no dissatisfied 
reports are returned, while nearly all mail pupils 
describe their improvement in most emphatic terms. 
Mr. Howard claims to have discovered threc bitherto 
unknown, or at least undeclared laws of physio 
logical action ot respiratory «and throat muscles, and. 
by virtue of these laws. has so condensed and 
strengthened the opposing’ movements and ‘‘favor- 
ing’ movements, that the removal o! faults and the 
farther development 01 the vocal — is made a 
matter of almest mathematical certain 

Testimonials from a!l classes of spanhent and si 
ers, proféssional and amateur, crowd three builetins 
and a halt dozen circulars: 


“*T have received improvement in the fullowing 
particulars 

= <= I speak with much less fatigue than hefore 
pene cing your lessons. 

My voice is more clear and resonant. 

™ * (OEE. ) My articulation is more distinct. 

‘«IV.) My voice has increased wonderfully in 
range and puwer. 

*‘ And I may add that my general health is better, 
being the result of the bodily exercises necessary to 
the practice of your lessons. My daughter (a young 
lady of eighteen years) has also improved wonder- 
fully in -inging by the practice of your lessons.”’ 


Cari C. Popr, Att’y-at-Law, Black River Falls, Wis. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail. at his office 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 


Enclose 25cts.,in pos for on 
The Vocal Process the M Mouth—The Throat—The 
Respiratory Organs. ) Also 25 cts. tor Painphiet = 
Voeai “Vocal Development."’ and “Na 
ural Singing,” and ngers’ 
Bulletins Nos. 1,2 and 3, and Letters ot Terms art 
Conditjons sent tree. 
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MAMMA’S PUZZLE. 
-By Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


ABY is sleeping—Good-night! good-night! 
Angels with joy behold the fair sight; 
Two little eyelids fringe the soft cheek 
Where dimples and smiles have frolicked all day; 
One little answer in vain do I seek. 
W hich is the sweeter—mamma cannot say— 
Baby asleep or baby at play? 


Baby is sleeping; what perfect repose, 
What innocent rest my little one knows! 
No furrow of care, no line can I trace 
On these little features, by night or by day, 
To sbedow their beauty or mar their sweet grace. 
Ob, which is the fairer—can any one say ?— 
Baby asleep or baby at play? 


SHOES.* 


VERY lady who desires to be well dressed should 
consult not only such colors and shapes in her 
dress and hat as most become her, but she must also 
choose such gloves and shoes as will best complete 
her costume. Ladies less often make a mistake in 
selecting their gloves ; a handsome dress with fine laces 
and jewels, a pretty hat, an elegant boot, and a loose 
fitting or a coarse cotton glove is a picture we can 
only imagine; but we often see a shoe or slipper ill 
suited to the rest of the dress. 

Nearly all of our large dry goods houses now have 
a boot and shoe department, and show very elegant 
goods in that line. First, because least important, 
slippers for party or reception wear are made of satin 
exquisitely trimmed with lace, with bows, or with 
rosettes finished at the center with a valuable stone of 
some kind. A slipper of drab satin with scarlet satin 
tips, high heels covered to the sole with scarlet satin, 
the front trimmed with bows, a rosette of the scarlet 
satin and lace, the seams covered with white lace 
edged with gold braid, is as beautiful as it is showy. 
Another pretty slipper of white silk covered with 
white lace, with tips of blue satin, and heels of white 
brocade silk, bows and rosettes of blue satin and white 
lace, had pearls in its rosettes. Still another exquisite 
satin slipper of old gold and blue, the seams covered with 
rich white lace, and front trimmed with bows to match 
the slipper, had a mosaic in the center of the rosette 
on the toe which might be exchanged for diamonds or 
other stones to suit the freak of the wearer. Ladies 
of graver tastes can have elegant black and brocade 
satin to wear with dresses of different colors. Neat 
little Turkish morocco slippers in tinted green, car- 
dinal red. blue and other hues, and handsome cloth 
slippers trimmed with beads of different colors find 
many admirers. Sandals for carriage and reception 
use will be much worn. These are in great variety of 
colors, and adorned with gilt, steel and other showy 
trimmings to match the gown. 

Bouts for evening wear, if you copy fashion to its 
extravagant lengths, must be of satin, velvet or silk, 
to match the dress, however beautiful and rich it may 
be. They are foxed with morocco or with kid, and, 
like the slippers and sandals before described, have the 
shape and high heels worn in the time of Louis XV. 
Most of us will be content, or will try to be, with read- 
ing about these elegant things or gazing at them in 
the shop windows, since they cost from $15 to $20. 

We may feel a natural pride that these lovely goods 
are chiefly of home manufacture and are, to speak far 
within bounds, as fine as anything that can be imported. 
For the street there is nothing so novel. Although 
the cloth boot in colors to match the dress is still 
worn, the French kid and morocco boots, in new and 
better shape, with the broad toe and iow heel, are tue 
principal walking boots. They are made with the new 
waterproof cork soles, which, being impervious to 
water, will of course find great favor, for ladies will 
persist in disliking the rubber overshoe, although 
hitherto unable to discard it. The pew cork sole ena- 
bles ladies in the city, and also in the country towns 
where there are sidewalks, to do away with overshoes 
entirely. 

It is gratifying to those who regard the well-being 
of womankind to learn that the broad shoe with a low, 
broad heel is adopted by the makers of high-priced 
elegant shoes. Going into a Broadway store, where 
there was that unmistakable aristocratic air which pre- 
pares one for the high prices asked, a lady recently 
inquired about some satin slippers for her daughter, 
and said, ‘‘I do not wish the heels to be high.” With 
a mien that was positively lordly the man raised him- 
self to his full height and said: ‘‘We make nothing 
but the best shoes here; we have no high heels.” If 
the air and tone could be reproduced here the lady’s 


* For information received we are obliged to F. O'Neiil, 
J. & J. Siater, Peter Kahler, Bixby & Co., Porter & Bliss, 
Alexander Bristo!, Macy & Co., and Lord & Taylor. 


feelings would not need to be described. Humiliation 
and exultation struggled together within her. She 
was humble because she had betrayed her ignorance of 
what belonged to high art in shoes, and exultant because 
she found wisdom where she looked not for it. : 

For misses we find the same pretty style of party 
slipper and boot as for ladies, although the softer tints 
in plain satin trimmed with white lace are considered 
better taste. 

The neatest school boot is of heavy serge in different 
colors, foxed with morocco. The morocco boot finds 
as much favor with school-girls as ever. Boots of 
goatskin and a new boot of morocco foxed with calf- 
skin are to be much worn, the last two mentioned be- 
ing particularly desirable for country use and for our 
severest weather here. All street and school boots 
are now made with the wide toe and low, broad heel 
and cork sole. 

For skating, the English front-laced boot is worn; it 
is now seen at tennis playing, and when worp with 
certain suits makes a pretty walking boot. 

Spring heels and double soles are universally used 
for children where health and comfort are consulted, 
and an outgrown shoe is never to be worn a single day. 
Economize in ribbons and sashes, but never require a 
child to wear a shoe too small, or ill-fitting to the ex- 
tent of making any undue pressure on any part of the 
foot. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 
[The editor of this department will be yiad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 
The evening shadows deepen, 
The busy day is done, 
And in the blue above us 
Toe star3 gleam one by one: 
Beautiful stars that were hidden till now 
In the fierce, hot giare of the sun. 


And in the gathe-ing darkness 
I hear the hurrying feet 

Of the throng returning bomeward 
Along the crowded street; 

Eager in home's dear shelter 
Beloved ones to greet. 


I see from every casement 
The glow of ruddy ligbt 
Flasbing, like precious jewels, 
Upon the robe of night, 
Te'lng ot cheer and welcome 
Far warmer and more bright. 


And my thoughts go on to the mansions 
Prepared for us on high— 

In the eternal city 
So far off, yet so nigh— 

And the shining stars seem the heusebold lights 
Uf those homes beyond the sky. 


And tbere my loved ones are waiting, 
Waiting my face to see 

When I shall rest from my labors ; 
And | know that there wili be 

Among those “‘ many mansions”’ 


One made ready for me. FRANK MAY. 


Will“ J. T. M.”’ please tell us *‘ country folks,”’ through the 
columns of The Christian Union, where the “ ebonizing 
fluid,” spoken of in * Hints for House Furnishing,”’ can be 
procured, what it is calied, and the cost? We are much in- 
terested in J.T. M’s hints,and are anxious to try some of 
the “* Two Peopie’s” experiments. 

In response to this and a number of inquiries J. T. M. 
says that the preparation for ebonizing is sold by F W. 
Devoe & Co., corner of Fulton and William streets, New 
York. It is put up in small bottles, costing twenty-tive 
cents, and should be applied with a soft camel’s bau brush, 
which can be bought of them also. | 

If one coat is not sufficient, put on another after the first 
is quite dry. This preparation answers very well for fur- 
niture orany small surface. If a mantel or wood work is 
to be ebonized which would require a large quantity, it 
would be better to use something else. We give anumber 
of receipts for this which have been published in the 
‘Builder and Woodwo ,’ and also one for staining 
floors: 

‘1. Hold an ordinary slate over gas lamp or candle until it 
is well smoked at the bottom; scrape a sufficient quanti y 
into French polish and well mix; then polish the article in 
the ordinary way. If there are any lumps, gently rub them 
down and apply another coat. 2. Infuse gall nuts in vine- 
egar in which rusty nails have been soaked, rub the wood 
witb the infusion, dry, polish, burnish. 3. Stain in the first 
place with a hot saturated solution of logwood, containing 
a little aluw; and, when dry, brush it over with com- 
mon writing ink.’’ If the surface to be ebonizd has been 
painted, the paint shoul: be scraped off before the ebony 
stain is put on or it will blister or flake off. 

‘*The metbod of staining floors in imitation of oak or black 
walnut consists in putting one ounce of Vandyke brown in 
ou, three ounces of pearlash and two drachms of dragon’s 
blood into an earthenware pan or pitcher; on this mixture 
is poured one quart of boiling water, and the whole stirred 
witb a piece of wood. The article may be used hot or cold. 
The boards are first smoothed with a plaae and sand-pa- 
pered, the cracks filled up with plaster of Paris, and 
then a stiff brush 1s dipped into the stain, and with this it 
is rubbed in well—the brush not being rubbed across the 
board but lengthwise. Only a small piece is prepared at a 


time. By rubbing in one place more than another an ap- 
pearance of oak or walnut is more apparent. When quite 
dry the boards are sized with glue size, made by boiling 
glue in water and brusbing it in the boards hot. and on 
this becoming dry the boards are sand-papered smooth and 
varnished with brown hard varnish, or with oak varnist — 
the first named kind wearing better and drying quicker— 
and previously to be thinned with a little French polish, 
a aor brush to be employed in applying it to the 


Which is the most soul-and-body-satisfying of brick-set 
ranges? An answer will greatly oblige an anxious house- 
keeper and diligent reader of The Christian Union. 

Souls and bodies differ so radically about the essentials 
of satisfaction that it will be impossible to mention any 
range that would suit all. The best we can do is to speak 
of several, with the peculiar advantages they claim. First, 
because it claims to be the oldest, is the Beebe Range (1293 
Broadway, New York). It has an arrangement for broil- 
ing underneath the fire, and has a glass face protector, 
besides other conveniences. | 

There are two styles of ranges made by the J. L Mott 
Iron Works (88 and 90 Beekman street, New York. One, 
the ‘‘St. George,’’ has upright ovens; the other, the ‘* De- 
fiance,” low ovens. For both these are claimed advan- 
tages on account of tubular oven flues and a construction 
which lessens the cost of setting and facilitates necessary 
repairs. The method of hanging the doors of the ‘* Defi- 
ance” is the greatest fault we have discovered in it during 
ten years’ use. 

The French Range (L. F. Dupargut & Huot, 24 and 26 
Wooster street, New York), although much more expen- 
sive, is by many persons considered the best. It is con 
structed with a heavy top which holds the heat, and there 
are some arrangements for broiling which we have no- 
where else seen. 

Before purchasing, it would be worth while to send to 
each of the houses selling these ranges for a catalogue; 
and, if a personal examination could not be made, a 
thorough study made of the claims for each; but even 
then do not expect to be satisfied. 


Can you give through the bome interest section of your 
papera recipe for the cure of perspiring feet? My little 
daughter bas been treubl:d very much with the disease (?) a 
long time, and is looking forward to the coming c“id weather 
with mucb dread, remembering how much se suffered with 
cold feet as a co: sequence of their continual dampness. 
Yours truly, — B. F. F. 

The difficulty of controlling extraordinary perspiration 
is one too great to be settled even in this helpful column. 
There are various means used for all-viating the difficulty, 
which is not confined to the feet. A judicious use of fre- 
quent ammonia baths is sometimes very useful. A powder 
is recommended which, although we will give the ingre- 
dients, we decidedly advise not to be used without the 
advice of a competent physician. Our own physician sees 
no barm in trying it, but another might object. The 
powder is employed in the German army, and is known 
there as streupulver. It contains salicylic acid (three 
parts) and silicate of magnesia (eighty-seven parts). The 
method of using it is to rub the powder on each evening. 
If the skin be very dry, as is sometimes the case where 
the powder is used over the whole body to relieve the night 
sweats of consumptive and malarial cases, alittle lard or 
alcoholic solution of tannin should be rubbed on first. In 
case of such extended use, the powder may provoke cough- 
ing, to avoid which the patient should hold a handkerchief 
to the nose and mouth. 


Ido not remember to have seen in the Heme Department. 
any allusion to that bane of nice bousekeep: rs, the nicking 
of the edges of table china, sometimes before it has had much 
wear, involving the expense of new, or the endurance of an 
eye-sore at every meal. I think it would gratify many beside 
myself if the cause of this could be discovered ; whether it 
is altogether the carelessness of servants, or whether tbe ten- 
dency to be nicked is in some particularkind of chiva and 
not in others. My own servants are among the carefu! ones, 
and yet the china is picked. A HOUSEKEEPER. 

It is wholly a matter of care. Any nice china ware is 
easily nicked if struck on the edges. It is difficult to teach 
a servant to take time to wash dishes slowly enough to 
avoid hitting them together or against the wash basin. 
Modern marble sinks in butlers’ pantries are destructive 
to china. The old-fashioned way of bringing a wooden 
tub to the table and keeping the care of the china in the 
housekeeper’s hands is the safer way. 


Having relieved ofa terrible tooth-ache I send the 
simple remedy for your column of Questions, Hints, etc. 
Bathe the gum around tbe tootb and (if there is a cavity) 
saturate a piece of cotton with ammonia and insert it in the 
tooth. Relief will be almost instantaneoue. 

Very sincerely, A CONSTANT READER, 

Great care must be used with the ammonia or a very 
sore mouth will make the remedy seem worse than the 
disease. Ammonia may be very strong and it will surely 
take the skin from every part of the mouth it touches un- 
less it is diluted. Especially remember this if the remedy 
is used for a child, when even the fumes may cause great 
distress 


Having read with interest Mrs. R: echer’s defense of the 
oil-burning stoves,I should like to know something more 
about .hem: whetber they wili suit to heat a room that has 
po flu: init,and whether the burning oil does not emit an 
unpleasant odor. If some one who knows will answer 
through your column of rotes and queries it will very 
much oblige a constant reader of Toe Christian Union. 

Mrs. Jas. M. 

The oil stoves require no flue. They burn just as a lamp 
does. The burning does sometimes emit an unpleasant 
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odor, more or less according to the condition of the stove, 
the kind of oil, the draft and other cireumstances, which 
can be generally controlled by management. Many peo- 
ple use them with perfect satisfaction ; others find the little 
- odor which accompanies al] burning of kerosene oil in- 
creased by the large amount used in the stoves to such a 
degree as to be extremely unpleasant. 


If some one would give a rule in experience column by 
which pork can be cured so that the brine will remain 
clear through the beat of summer they will confer a great 
favor on one who has been a constant reader of The Chris- 
tian Union almost from its first publication. J. M. 


Our Poung Folks. 


WHY CATS WASH AFTER EATING. 
By CAROLINE A. MASON. 


CAT, one day, a sparrow caught; 
About to eat her up, 

‘* Stop!” cried the sparrow; ‘‘ gentlemen 
Should wash before they sup.” 

_ Grimalkin paused; to be presumed 
So fine was rather nice. 

** Quite true,’’ he said, and dropped the bird 
To follow her advice. 


Off flew the sparrow. ‘‘ Ah, you rogue!”’ 
Cried pussy, in a rage, 
‘‘ So that’s your game! But I'll be wise 

In future, I'll engage! 

I'll never wash before I eat, 
But after.’’ Which is still 

A fashion that the cats keep up, 
And, doubtless, always will. 


ONE OF SHAKESPEARE’S FAIRY 
TALES. 
Ry Mrs, Emma H. DEMERITT. 

NCE upon a time—so long ago that it would 
puzzle even the wisest men to tell exactly when 
—the beautiful Duchy of Milan had for its ruler the 
good and gentle Duke Prospero. There is an old 
proverb which says “ there is always one black sheep 
in every flock,” and the ‘“‘ black sheep ”’ in this rich and 
noble Milanese family was Prospero’s younger brother 
Antonio, who was ,as cruel and treacherous as the 
_ Duke was frank and amiable. For a long time An- 
tonio had been jealous of his brother’s good fortune, 
and wished to reign in his stead. So he went about 
secretly among the soldiers, and by means of wicked 
lies and bribery persuaded them to rebel against thelr 
kind and just ruler. Prospero was driven from his 
throne and Antonio was made Duke in his place. In 
this mean and cruel act he was assisted by aman as 

bad as he was himself, Alonso, King of Naples. 

No sooner was the wicked Antonio securely seated 
on the throne than he wished to put the good Prospero 
out of the way. He did not dare to kill him outright, 
for fear of the people, so he commanded a band of 
soldiers to take the unfortunate Prospero and bis little 
baby girl from prison in the middle of the night, and 
put them on board a miserable old wreck, which was 
so miserable and unsafe that even the very rats had 
left it. There was no rigging to the boat, no mast 
nor sail, not even a rudder; and it was so frail that it 
seemed as if every wave would break through the 
rotten planks. The old hulk was towed far out to sea 
and then left to the mercy of wind and wave. It 
_ seemed hardly possible that the weak worm-eaten bark 
could last the night out. Before the old boat left the 
dock, however, un old friend of Prospero’s, who had 
heard of Antonio’s wicked plan, contrived to slip 
down to the wharf unobserved and to stow away iu 
one corner of the vessel some food and clothing, and 
the wonderful books of magic which Prospero valued 
-even more than his dukedom. 

Instead of going to the bottom of the sea, as Antonio 
had hoped, the old wreck was driven ashore on a 
lonely island inhabited only by a deformed monster 
named Caliban. Caliban’s mother, Sycorax, a hideous 
old witch who had been bent by age almost in the 
form of a hoop, had died just before Prospero landed 
on the island. 

- Now, Prospero owned a magic cloak and wand 
which enabled him to work all sorts of wonders. By 
means of these and the arts which he learned from his 
wonderful books of magic he compelled Caliban, who 
was as ugly in disposition as he was in person, to be- 
come his slave. He had to catch fish, wash dishes, 
scour the wooden platters, build the fire, and bring 
in wood, and do all manner of hard work. Whenever 


he wus saucy and refused to obey, Prospero had only | 


to wave his wand and command the little elves of the 
air to pinch and sting the ugly monster, and so tor- 
ment him with dreadful cramps and aches and pains 
that he would roar out fur mercy and promise to be 
again. 

One day, soon after Prospero was cast away on the 


island, while walking along the shore he heard the 
queerest sobs and moans. Every time he passed under 
a great pine-tree he noticed that the moans grew louder 
and louder. There would be a soft sighing and a whis- 
pering, and then the most piteous wails and groans. 
Prospero at once consulted his books and found out 
that Caliban’s mother, the old witch Sycorax, had 
shut up one of the fairies of the air in the trunk of that 
same pine-tree, and now that she was dead there was 
no one to break the spell. He waved bis wand to and 
fro, and tapped the tree gently with it, and, lo! the 
trunk opened, and out tripped the imprisoned fairy, 
Ariel. So grateful was he for his deliverance that he 
promised to serve Prospero for a term of years, and at 
the end of that time he was to be as free again as 
‘*mountain air.” With the help of the magic books 
Prospero and Ariel together were able to do the most 
astonishing things. They could fill the island with 
sweetest music ; they could people the air with strange 
and shadowy shapes, and they had, moreover, power 
over all the fairies of the sea, the air and the woods. 

Here on this lonely island the good man lived for 
many years. Again and again bad he watched, until his 
eyes were weary, for a passing sail. But no ship came 
in sight, and Prospero had about given up all hope of 
going back to his native land. In the meantime his 
laughter Miranda had grown to bea maiden of wonder- 
ful beauty and learning, for her father had plenty of 
leisure, and spent one-half his time in teaching her 
aud the other half in studying magic. 

Their only companions were the monster Caliban 
and the clever, tricksy little Ariel. The latter, doubt- 
less, often performed some of his marvelous feats for 
Miranda’s entertainment; for this was about all the 
amusement the poor girl had. There were no balls, 
nor receptions, no birthday nor charade nor lawn-par- 
ties on this lonely island—not even croquet! Although 
if they had had the balls and mallets, and could have 
put up with Calibaa for a partner, they might have 
managed to play a tolerably good game on the wide, 
smooth, sandy beach. 

In fact, Miranda was as unlike the girls of our day 
as it is possible to imagine. No such foolish things 
as ‘‘ beaux ” and ‘‘ style” ever entered her pretty head. 
She grew up like some wild-flower, all unconscious of 
her beauty and her grace. Her manners were natural 
and simple, consequently her manners were perfect, 
although she had never been to a French dancing- 
master or so much as heard of a ‘ fashionable board- 
ing-school.” 

Well, it happened just about that time that Alonso, 
King of Naples, and his son Ferdinand, who was then 
a handsome young prince, had sailed with a large fleet 
of ships for Carthage, to celebrate the marrige of the 
Prince’s sister with the King of Tunis. Antonio, Pros. 
pero’s wicked brother, also accompanied them. On 
their way home they passed the lonely island, and 
Prospero, learning from his magic books that his 
enemies, Alonso and Antonio, were on board the larg 
est ship, wished to punish them for their cruelty to 
him some years ago, and at once summoned Ariel. In 
the twinkling of an eye the fairy stood before him. 


‘* All hail, great master! I come to answer thy best. 


pleasure, be it to fly, to swim, to dive into the fire, to 
ride on the curled clouds.” 

Prospero then ordered him to cause a dreadful tem 
pest to burst over the island, but to manage it so that 
neither ship nor crew should be lost. 

Ariel, who was never so happy as when he was in 
mischief, at once set to work in earnest. Such a 
tempest as there was! It rained, and it blew, and the 
angry wind lashed the foaming waters into great 
curling, white-crested waves. Peal after peal of thun- 
der shook the island to its very center. There was 
red lightning, and blue lightning, and yellow light- 
ning; chain lightning, forked lightning, and lightning 
in great sheets of blinding flame. The air was filled 
with such unearthly sounds and noises that the men 
on board the ship were nearly wild with terror, and 
finding that the vessel was being driven towards the 
rocks they cast themselves overboard and were all 
washed safely ashore; Ferdinand at one end of the 
island and his father at the other, each supposing that 
the other was drowned. Wiile the Pri.ce was bitter- 
ly mourning the supposed loss of his father, he heard 
strains of the most beautiful music, and then a sweet 
voice singing: 

‘*C.me unto the yellow sands, 
And then take ha ds 
Court’sied when yuu have, and kissed, 
(The wild waves whisr,) 
Foo: it teaily sere and there, 
And, sweet sprites tae burden bear. 
Hark, bark! 
Bowgh, wowgh, 
The watcno dogs bark, 
Bowga, wowgh, 
Hark, hark, | near 
Toe strain of strutting Chanticleer, 
Cry. cock-a-doodle doo.”’ 

Then the music suddenly stopped but in a moment 

it began again in a mournful strain: 


** Full fathom five thy father lies, 

Of his bones are coral made, 

Those are pear's that were his eyes, 
Nothing of bim that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea pympbds hourly ring bis k ell, 

Hark, now I! hear them, Ding, ong bell.”’ 

Ferdinand all the while kept following the music 
which was made by the invisible Ariel until he reached 
the cave where Prospero and Miranda were sitting. 
The Prince thought he had never before looked upon 
so lovely a maiden, while Miranda for her part thought 
so brave and noble a youth could hardly be mortal, 
but must be a spirit. 

Prospero took Ferdinand’s sword from him and im 
prisoned him in a rocky cell, but finally let him out 
again although he forced the young man to be his ser- 
vant. In this way Ferdinand and Miranda saw each 
other daily, and grew to love each other more and 
more. 

In the meantime the old Duke called his faithful 
Ariel and bade him tell the elves of the air to torment. 


the King of Naples and the wicked Antonio with . 


cramps, and stings, and pinches, to within one inch of 
their lives, and to cause all manner of strange shapes 
to appear before them. 

And Ariel answered, 


* Before you can say, ‘Come’ and * go, 
And breathe twice; and cry * 30, 80,’ 
Each one tripping on his toe, 

Will be here wito mopand mowe: 
Dv you love me master? No.” 


Then he departed on his errand. He led the King 
and Antonio, who were wandering about the island, 
into a dismal swamp, where they sank up to their hips 
in toul black mud, and barely escaped with their lives. 
There, in the lonely, dark, unbroken forest they kept 
hearing the one word—** Prospero! Prospero!” repeat- 
ed again and again; now in a low whisper, and now 
in a shrill shreak, until it seemed asif every leaf in the 
woods had a voice and was taunting them. 

Wherever they went the sound kept following them. 
Prospero—Pros—pe-ro,”’ the unearthly vuices called, 
first to the right of them, then to the left, before them, 
behind them and on all sides! There was no getting 
rid of that dreadful sound. 

Their guilty consciences troubled them so that they 
fell upon the ground and wept bitterly at the remem- 
brance of the terrible wrong which years ago they had 
done the Duke Prospero and his little daughter. It 
seemed to them that they were justly punished for 
their crime by their loss of Ferdinand, whom they 
supposed drowned. Prospero overheard them; and 
being satisfied that they were truly sorry, he hurried 
back to his cave and throwing over his shoulders the 
rich cloak, and girding on the jeweled sword which 
he wore when he left Milan, hastened to the woods 
and made him-elf known to Alonso and Antonio. They 
recognized him at once, and falling on their knees 
begged his forgiveness. He raised them from the 
ground, assured them of his love and pardon and led 
them to his cave, where they found Ferdinand alive 
and well. Inafew hours the royal ship was found 
safe and sound in one of the little bays of the island, 
and Ariel gradually brought to the cave by twos and 
threes the entire crew, whom the King supposed lost 
during the tempest. 

The next day, after freeing Ariel and Caliban, Pros- 
pero and his friends set sail for Naples, where they 
arrived after a pleasant voyage. A short time after- 
ward Ferdinand and Miranda were married amid great 
pomp and splendor, and lived happily to the end of 
their days. 


PENTAUR, AND SOME OTHER DOGS, 
By ELIzABETH RICHARDSON. 


”" HERE did you get his nume, and what does 
it mean?” is the first questiou people always 
ask about Pentaur. So, befure I tell you anything 
abuut the handsome fellow I will answer the question. 
Pentaur was the name of an Egyptian poet priest 
who lived fifteen hundred years before Christ, and 
who was what we now call ‘‘laureate;” that is, he 
celebrated in verse the doings of King Rameses II. 
But he did not do as Tennyson, the poet laureate of 
England, does now—write his poem and have it print- 
ed; but, after any great event—a battle in which Ra- 
-mneses was victorious, for instance—Pentaur took his 
harp and sang to its accompauiment a full account of 
| the battle. 
Well, I had just been reading about Pentaur when 
a little setter-pup only six weeks old was given to me, 
and I at once named him Pentaur, and called him Pen 
‘‘for short.” Now Pentaur is nearly a year old, and 
proves himself worthy of his stately name by being 
one of the most diguified and refined as well as the 
geutlest dogs that ever lived. I can’t give you any idea 
of Pen's beauty, but I can tell you something about it. 
He is a red setter, with great, deep, sulemn eyes just 


the same color as his long silky hair, only darker. 
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His face is a perfect picture of his feelings, showing 
every mood. If he is scolded it is sad almost to tears, 
but if he hears any one say, ‘‘I am going for a walk,” 
it laughs all over with delight; for Pen knows very 
well what that means, and goes for his strap, and 
brings it to be put on. As we live in a city we never 
let him run loose, but have trained him to wear a col- 
lar and strap when we take him out; and so well has 
he learned the lesson that he never thinks of going out 
of the gate alone. 

One of Pen’s greatest pleasures is to look out of an 
open window. He stands on his hind feet, rests his 
elbows on the window-sill, and looks up and down the 
street for half an hour at a time with the air of a grave 
observer of human nature, much to the amusement of 
the people who go by. Besides this we have taught 
him a great many pretty tricks. He can ‘‘ say please,” 
‘‘lie down,” ‘‘sit up.” ‘‘ shake hands,” ‘‘ kiss my 
hand,” ‘‘ shut the door,” and, prettiest of all, ‘‘ dance 
for joy.”’ This last trick he taught himself, and we 
named it ‘‘ dancing for joy” because he whiris round 
and round in the most excited way, coaxing for any- 
thing he wants. 

Some people say that dogs have instinct but no rea- 
son; but instinct could not teach Pen—what he knows 
perfectly well—the difference between two pieces of 
paper just alike. He is always allowed to chew up 
apy bits of paper he may find on the floor, and an old 
envelope is his delight; and yet if he filuds on the floor 
a letter which the postman has thrown in the window 
he knows he must not destroy it, but, instead, he will 
carry it up stairs te his mistress; and that is a bit of 
knowledge which he owes entirely to his own sense. 
Just now, as I was writing, he brought me up a paper 
which he went to the open door, alone, and took from 


the postman. 
It is always thought to be a wonderful thing if a dog 


can be taught to pick up glass or metal of any kind; 
but Pentaur has always carried a big glass bottle round 
most proudly, and has no play-things that he likes so 
well as a pair of pincers and a tin can. You see this 
pet of mine is not brilliant in the way that little ter- 
riers sometimes are, but he is intelligent and very 
human in all his ways. I could tell you all sorts of 
stories about his— ‘ sayings and doings ’”’ I was going 
to write, for, indeed, he nearly talks; but I want to 
tell you something about two or three other dogs I 
know, and so I will only say one thing more about 
Pentaur. When he was little he used to give a good 
deal of trouble at prayer time; but he soon learned 
that he must be quiet, and now when we Kneel down 
he actually comes and kneels too; that is, he will stand 
by the chair or sofa on his hind feet and lean the rest 
of his body over it with his head on his fore paws. 

The next dog I want to tell you about is very differ- 
ent from stately, dignified Pentaur, and is a tiny ter- 
rier owned by a Roman Catholic lady. This little fel- 
low is smart and very well trained. He has been taught 
not to eat meat after he has been told it is ‘‘ fast-day 
to-day ;” so, though he may be very hungry, he will 
leave a piece of meat untouched on the floor if, on 
putting it there, his mistress said, ‘‘ Trotwood, remem- 
ber, it’s fast-day.”” Trotwood saw a mouse the other 
day that had been caught in a trap, and was very anx- 
ious to have it; worrying and fretting for a long time 
because they would not give itto him. Finally, it oc- 
curred to some one to say, ‘‘No, Trotwood, it’s fast-day 
to-day,’’ when he became perfectly quiet, and paid no 
more attention to the mouse. 

There has been a good deal of question as to whether 
dogs ever cry tears or not, and it has been, I think, 
generally thought that they do not; but I know one 
little black dog thatdoes cry. If he has been naughty 
his mistress will call him to her, and Dandy goes and 
sits up in front of her on his hind legs with a most 
woe-begone look on his face. He sits quietly while 
she scolds him, and gradually the tears begin to stand 
in his pitiful eyes, and I have seen great drops trickl- 
ing down his poor little black cheeks. 

Years ago I had a little white cur named for the hero 
of ‘‘Great Expectations,’ ‘‘ Philip Pirrip; Pip for 
short,” because he, too, was brought up by hand. He 
was only three weeks old when I got him, and a very 
original little character he proved to be—just as ‘‘queer 
as Dick’s hat-band,” if anybody knows how queer 
Dick’s hat-band was. But what lifted Pip entirely out 
of the common-place dog-world was his perfect devo- 
tion to my blind aunt. She always thought that he 
knew she could not see, and it seemed as if he did, for 
he would guard her most carefully, and was sometimes 
a pretty furious little antagonist if any one touched her 
suddenly. He followed her everywhere, and, with the 
exception of occasional expeditions of his own, no one 
knew whither, devoted himself to her day and night. 

At one time, however, he did share his attentions to 
her with the cat’s family. He would stay with the 
kittens while their mother was away, nestling them 
up, and keeping them just as warm with his long silky 
hair as she could have done herself. He took us oyer 
and over again to admire the kittens, and callers were 


given no peace until they, too, paid bis nursery a visit. 
This was one of his pretty tricks; but his whole little 
life was made up ofa series of wonderful doings. 

As I have said, his devotion to his mistress was such 
as is seldom equaled even in the annals of dog-life. 
After her death he mourned bitterly, and for months 
ran to the door every time it opened, with his little 
heart burning with hope, only to slink away and hide 
when he found she did not come in. With his love, 
his constancy, his intelligence, his pitiful cry of sym- 
pathy in time of sorrow, do you wonder that when, 
because of old age, he had to be put to death, it seemed 
like committing murder? 


AN EXERCISE IN ORTHOEPY. 
By M. A. M. 


Let some member of the family read this story aloud, while 
with the dictionary, a late edition of either Worcester or 
Webster, and any other good belperin the study of our lan- 
guage, the others criticise and correct or confirm the reader’s 
pronunciation. There are 225 words here which are fre- 
quently mis-pronounced. 


EOFFREY, surnamed Winthrop, sat in the depot 

at Chicago waiting for his train and reading the 

‘* Tribune,” when a squadron of squalid street Arabs 

(incomparable for squalor) thronged from a neighbor- 

ing alley, uttering hideous cries, accompanied by in- 

imicable gestures of heinous exultation, as they tort- 
ured a humble black-and tan dog. 

‘* You little blackguards!” cried Winthrop, stepping 
outside and confronting them; adding the inquiry, 
‘* Whose dog is that?” 

‘That audacious Caucasian has the bravado to in- 
terfere with our clique,” tauntingly shrieked one indis- 
putable little ruffian, exhibiting combativeness. 

‘*What will you take for him?” asked the lenient 
Geoffrey, ignoring the venial tirade. 

‘*‘ Twenty-seven cents,” piquantly answered the rib- 
ald urchin, grabbing the crouching dog by the nape. 

‘*You can buy licorice and share with the indecorous 
coadjutors of your condemnable cruelty,” said Win- 
throp, paying the price and taking the dog from the 
child. Then, catching up his valise and umbrella, he 
hastened to his train. Winthrop satisfied himself that 
his sleek protégé was not wounded, and then cleaned 
the cement from the pretty collar, and read these 
words : 

Leicester. Licensed, No. 11, 1880.’ ”’ 

Hearing the pronunciation of his name, the docile 
canine expressed gratitude and pleasure, and then 
sank exhausted at his new patron’s feet, and slept. 

Among the other passengers was a magazine con- 
tributor writing vagaries of Indian Hterature; also 
two physicians—a somber, irrevocably irrefragable 
allopathist, and a genial homeopathist who made a 
specialty of bronchitis. Two peremptory attorneys 
from the legislature of lowa were discussing the poli- 
tics of the epoch and the details of national finance, 
while a wan, dolorous person wearing concave glasses 
alternately ate troches ard almonds for a sedative, 
and sought condolence, in a high, lamentable treble, 
from a lethargic and somewhat deaf and enervate com- 
rade not yet acclimated. Near three exemplary breth- 
ren (probably sinecurists) sat a group of humorous 
youths; and a jocose sailor (lately from Asia) in a 
blouse waist and tarpaulin hat was amusing his patri- 
otic juvenile listeners by relating a series of the most 
extraordinary legends extant, suggested by the con- 
tents of his knapsack, which he was calmly and lei- 
surely arranging in a pyramidal form on a three-legged 
stool. Above swung figured placards with museum 
and lyceum advertisements, too verbose to be miscon- 
strued. 

A mature matron of medium height and her comely 
daughter soon entered the car, and took seats in front 
of Winthrop (who recalled having seen them one 
Tuesday in February in the parquet ofa theater). The 
young lady had recently made her debut into society 
at a musical soirée at her aunt’s. She held an ex- 
quisite bouquet of flowers that exhaled sweet perfume. 
She said to her parent, ‘‘ Mamma, shall we ever find 
my lost Leicester?”’ 

Geoffrey immediately addressed her, saying, as he 
presented his card: 

‘*Pardon my apparent intrusiveness ; but, prithee, 
have you lost a pet dog?”’ 

The explanation that he had been stolen was 
searcely necessary; for Leicester, just awaking, ve- 
hemently expressed his inexplicable joy by buoyantly 
vibrating between the two like the sounding-lever: 
used in telegraphy (for to neither of them would he 
show partiality), till, succumbing to ennui, he pur- 
ported to take a recess, and sat on his haunches, com- 
plaisantly contemplating his friends. It was truly an 
interesting picture. 

They reached their destination ere the sun was be- 
neath the horizon. Often during the summer Win- 
throp gallantly rowed from the quay with the naive 
and blithe Beatrice in her jaunty yachting suit; but no 


coquetry shone from the depths of her azure eyes. 


Little Less, their jocund confidant and courier (and 
who was as sagacious as a spaniel), always attended 
them on these excursions, and whene’er they rambled 
through the woodland paths; while the band played 
strains from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bach and others 
they promenaded the long corridors of the hotel. And 
one evening, as Beatrice lighted the gas by the étagére 
in her charming boudoir in their suit of rooms, there 
glistened brilliantly a valuable solitaire diamond on 
her finger. 

Let us look into the future for the sequel to perfect 
this romance, and round a cheerful hearth we see 
again Geoffrey and Beatrice, who are paying due hom- 
age to their tiny friend Leicester. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
BESSEMER STEEL, 
si ERE is a conundrum for you, boys,” said 
Herbert. ‘‘ What isthe most valuable thing in 
the world?” 

‘**Ho,”’ said Oscar, ‘that’s easy everybody 
knows that gold is.” 

‘*No,” said Herbert, shaking his head; ‘it is not 
gold. Try again.” 

‘* Ts it iron?” asked John. 

** Yes,” replied Herbert. ‘‘ I suppose that iron, if we 
include all the various kinds, such as wrought iron, | 
cast iron and steel, is of more value than any other 
one thing in the world.” _ 

This conversation took place on the platform of a 
railway car just leaving the city of Pittsburg. The 
speakers were Mr. Herbert Wallaston, his cousin 
John, who was about twelve years old, and a friend of 
John’s called Oscar. Mr. Wallaston had just gradu- 
ated at a scientific school, and now he took great 
pleasure in showing and teaching John all he could 
about the curious facts of science, in their various 
walks and excursions. At present they had just left 
Pittsburg on an expedition to the little town of Besse- 
mer to see the great steel works. 

‘* Now,” said Herbert, ‘‘ while we are riding along, 
you shall be the audience and I shall be the Professor, 
and will give you a lecture on iron.” 

‘* That’s good,” said Oscar, ‘‘ I should like it ever so 


much.” 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” began Herbert, —— 


‘* But there are no ladies,” said Oscar. 

‘‘Hush!” replied Herbert, ‘‘you must not inter- 
rupt the lecturer; besides, that is the way they always 
begin.” 

‘‘Tron is a metal; it is one of the strongest metals 
that thereis. A bar so big round ’—here Herbert held 
up his fingers in the form of a circle about an inch and 
a half in diameter—*‘ will hold 50,000 pounds. You can 
form some idea of this enormous weight if you imagine 
twenty-five coal carts tied together and hung ontoa 
bar of this size.” 

‘* My !” said Oscar, in a low tone, ‘‘ what a string of 
carts. I should think the horses would kick.” | 
‘*Tf,” continued Herbert, ‘‘ you put the iron into a 
furnace with some coal and heat it very hot it will melt, 
and then by pouring it into a mold it may be cast into 
any shape you please.” 

‘« Just as we cast some lead bullets the other day ?”’ 
asked John. 

‘‘Yes,” answered Herbert; ‘‘just like that. When. 
the iron is melted in the mate,” he continued, ‘‘it 
absorbs part of the coal,” —— 

‘* How does it do that?” asked Oscar. 

‘*No one knows exactly how,” said Herbert; ‘‘ but 
this coal has a peculiar effect, and makes the iron 
brittle.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ said John, ‘‘I tried to use the stove cover 
the other day for a hammer and broke it.” 

‘‘ Ah,” replied Herbert, ‘‘if breaking a stove cover 
will teach you that cast iron is brittle it will be a very 
cheap way of learning an important fact. Steel is 
made from iron by taking a part of this coal, or carbon, 
as it is scientifically called, out of the iron.’’ 

‘‘ But,” said Oscar, ‘‘ you said that the carbon made 
the iron brittle, and steel is very strong.” 

‘‘ True,” replied Herbert, ‘‘a good deal of carbon 
does make the iron brittle; but if we take some of it 
out, and leave only a very little, it makes a com- 
pound which is very strong, and this we call steel.” 
‘‘T don’t understand that,” said Oscar. 

‘‘No,” answered Herbert, ‘‘no one understands it; 
they only know that this is a fact. About twelve 
or fifteen years ago an English gentleman named 
Mr. Bessemer discovered that by melting the iron, 
and then blowing air into it, the air would burn the 
carbon out; and by carefully watching the process 
they could find out just when to stop the air in order 
to leave the right amount of carbon for the steel.” 

‘¢ And is this kind of steel, made by blowing air into 
melted iron, what they call ‘Bessemer steel’ ?” asked 
John. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Herbert,” ‘‘ and a event improvement it 


is. In this way they can make several tons of steel in 
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a few minutes by blowing air into the iron just as it 
comes from the blast-furnace, where it is made from 
the ore; while by the old ways it would take a good 
many days.” 

‘¢] should think they would use steel for almost every- 
thing now,” said John. 

‘It is being used a great deal,” continued Herbert. 
‘‘ Almost all the rails for the railroads are now made 
from steel. In France there have been a number of 
large ships made entirely from it. At St. Louis one 
of the largest bridges in America is built of various 
kinds of steel, and it is expected to be used in the 
great East River. Bridge now being constructed be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn. It is very probable 
that before long steel will take the place of iron to a 
large extent. But here we are at the station, and so 
I must end my lecture.” | 

‘Will you explain to us sometime how they make 
the iron out of the ore?” asked Oscar. 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” replied Herbert. ‘I like to explain 
things to you, because you always pay such good at- 
tention.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
HAVE been making some little visits with a few 
of my boys and girls who have grown up and 
gone to college, and if there were any way I could 
make people believe I were as young in body as I feel 
in my heart, I should study for an entrauce examina- 
tion next year. But where to go would be a difficult 
question, there are so many colleges now. If you knew 
what feasts are spreael for you I am sure you would be 
more eager to enjoy them. But, then, it is of no use 
for us eld>rs to tell you; you will have to learn for 
yourself, I suppose, just as we have learned, that youth 
is a grand time for study as well as play. 

Ihave to thank Sister Clover for a lovely box of 
mosses which came accompanied by some beautiful 
words of her own which I shall let the cousins read 
soon. 

And although I have given my thanks personally, I 
want to acknowledge here an exquisite cup and saucer 
which Hattie F., whom I remember, if you do not, as 
one of my first Christian Union nieces, brought me 
this morning. It is of a delicate china, on which is a 
bit of maiden-hair fern which Hattie’s own deft fingers 
put there for me. It makes me very happy and very 
grateful not only to you, my dears, but to our Father 
above, to know that you think of me and love me. 
For, after all, although, as I have often told you, I find 
a great deal to enjoy in this world, there is nothing in 
it compared to loving hearts. 


St. JOHNSBURY, Sept. 30th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have wanted to become one of your nieces fora long time, 
but I never have written because I didn’t know just where 
to direct it. I enjoy reading the letters very much. Someof 
the other nieces have been telling about the books that they 
read, so I will tell them about mine. I have read “ Little 
Women,’’ Little Men,”’ ** Eight Cousins,”’ Rose in Bloom,”’ 
and several more of Miss Alcott’s books. I was eleven years 
old yesterday. I have a little sister seven yearsold. We 
went down to the beach this summer and hada very nice 
time. We brougbt home a great many pretty shells. I goto 
scbool and study geography, arithmetic, reading and spelling. 
I expect to study natural bistory after this term. We bave 
a black cat called **Topsy.”” We think a great deal of her. 
One little girl wrote about a sewing society that she attended. 
I belong to a sewing society, but it is not quite as smart as 
hers, [ don’t think. Some of the girls are so small that we 
have todo work that they can too. We are making a 
patchwork quilt to send to t missionary’s. Even the 
smallest helpsin that. I bope you will put this in the paper, 
because I want papa and mammé#-to see it. They will be sur- 
prised to see it. I must not write any more because it is al- 
most bed-time, and I must say * good-by ”’ to you and all the 
nephews and nieces. 


‘From your affectionate biece,. “ELLEN E. 


Why did not you tell me more about your sewing- 


society? My Sunday-school scholars are just thinking 


about having one. They want to make things to sell 
and so get money to send for the education of some 
poor little heathen child. Look back at the letter 
where you say, ‘‘I don’t think,” and see if you do 
not mean ‘*I do think.” What do the cousins think 
about it? Are your shells large enough to hold flowers? 
I saw one last week that made a beautiful birth-day 
gift, with a few flowers init. 


_WRITEPORT, Ulster Co., | 
Dear Aunt Patience: N. Y., Sept., 1880. ‘ 


As an evidence of what a person can see if he tukes notice 
I will say thatafter reaaing one of the Professor's Botany 
articles, ina half mile walk I counted six varieties of asters 
which I had never before noticed. ; 

Iam very fond of reading, but have read about everything 
I have to read, I would like to exchange reading matter 
with somebody else. Iespecially want to get “ Miles Walling- 
ford,” and *‘ Afloat and Ashore,’’ two books by J. Fennimore 
Cooper. Anyone having books or papers of any kiod can 
send me a list of what they have and I will send my list. 1 
have a quantity of flower-seeds which I will sell at ten cents 
per package, only | will take my pay in old books, etc. 

A. W. HOFFMAN. 


The Professor will be very glad to hear that his lect- 
ure did some good. In all your reading I hope you try 


you need to travel again. 


to find as much as you did in your walk. Just as you 
were accustomed to pass those flowers without notic- 
ing them, so you may read, and read, and not know all 
there is for your mind toenjoy. Are you interested in 
history? 


‘POUGHKEEPSIE, April 19, 1880. - 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

About a year ago I wrote you a short letter and was giad to 
see it printed. I shall be ten 23d of May. I have read * Rollo’s 
Tour in Europe,” “ Philosophy of Fire and Water,” ** Rollo 
at Scbool and in his Museum.’ NowlIam reading Dickens’s 
“Child History of England.” It is good but not asinteresting 
as the Rollo books. Mamma bas promised to give me twenty- 
five cents if I readittbrough. I attend a school where there 
are about eleven little girls. We have a nice teacher. I 
take music lessons and am learning French. I like them 
very much, especially the French. IT don’t like arithmetic. 
I write composition every two weeks. My last subject was 
Easter. I bave been sick in bed and have not been to school 
in two weeks, but I am better and hope to goina week. We 
have exbibition every two weeks. We recite pieces and read 
our compositions. At the last one there werea good many 
visitors, fourteen or fifteen, and it passed off very nicely. If 
you ever come to Poughkeepsie I wish you would come and 
visit me. Your loving niece, MARION. 


I do sometimes go to Poughkeepsie, and shall keep 
my eyes open for you the next time I go. ‘It is a pity 
you do not like arithmetic. It used to seem much 
more like fun to me than most of my other studies. 
Perhaps you have not taken all the steps slowly and 
surely. There is nothing so tedious as a lot of figures 
if you do not understaud what they mean; but when 
each one does its work, and you go surely on from the 
beginning to the end of a problem, it is not tedious. 
Look back, and see if there isn’t a piece of the road 


BRADFORD, Sept. 30, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We have taken The Christian Union fora long time. I al- 
ways turn to the letter-box first of all to see if you have 
received any letters from Bradford. My papa is Superintend- 
entof the schools here. I shall enter the High-school this 
year. I study arithmetic, grammar, history, rhetoric and 
Latin. I take music lessons, and practice two hoursaday. I 


love to read very much. I have read ail of L. M. Alcott’s. 


books, some of Mrs. Stowe’s, Green’s History ot England, 
History of France, Germany and Roman History. Those are 
only a few of the mauy books I bave read. Bradford has oil 
wells all through the city: there is one back of our house; I 
bave pot got used toit yet. I have lived here such a sbort 
time. I am thirteen years old. I havetwo little brothers and 
one sister. I am the oldest. I must stop, for I have written 
too long a letter for you even if your name is Aunt Patience. 
If there is room in the Letter-Box for this I would like to see 
itthere. With love toall my cousios,J] remain your loving 
niece, BIRDIE B. 


Do tell us something about that oil well! How 
does the oil come out of it, and does it smell very bad- 
ly? Don’t you have to be very careful about fire? Little 
Anna’s death makes one think more anxiously about 
iny dear young folks. Tell us everything you can think 
of about the wells. I don’t wonder you have not ‘ got 
used” to them, for I have not yet got used to the 
queerness of getting oil out of the ground, and it all 
seems very strange to me. 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I bave been trying ever since March to practice your motto, 
* Patience.’’ I wrote to you at thattime ; but as it was never 
published I thought possibly it bad not reached you. 1] am 
in tbe highest class Grammar school. Our city bas all been 
alive with the celebration of the 150th anniversary. Just 
think! 150 years old. We had processions every day for a 
week and twodays. The city was beautifully decorated, and 
at night was one biaze of gas and electric lights. 

The parades were all very good; but the one on Saturday 

was grand. The tug-boats were decorated with the Baltimore 
colors and American flags, and made a finejshow. About 
50 boats were in line. 
' We boys had a share in the celebration, too, for on Tues- 
day, the 12th, my thirteenth birthday, the Public Schools 
paraded and made, they say, a fine show; so you see! did not 
need to bave any birthdas celebration of my own. 

If worthy of it, I hope this letter wil) share a better fate 
than the other. 

Affectionately your nephew, WALTER B. W. 


I am very sorry your letter has seemed to be neg- 
lected. To atone for it I print this one, you see, im- 
mediately, and partly because you tell us something of 
present interest. I cannot help giving those letters 
first which have something interesting to all, and espe- 
cially if the information is useful; and this is a little 
historical lesson. You needed no other birthday cele- 
bration, to be sure, since the whole city did so much 
on that day. 


GEORGETOWN, Oct. 4th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I would like to become one of your nieces. 

I bave not seen any letters from Georgetown so I thought I 
would write one. 

I am nine years old, 1 bave a little brother five years old. 
I practice on the violia and piano. 

Papa made Harold a corn-stalk fiddle and bow. 

I havea doll with real hair and eyes that open and shut. 
My little cousin Marjorie laugbs every time they come open. 

We have three large ponds here, and I go skating in the 
winter and slide down hill. I am afraid my letter is getting 
too long, so good-by. From ESTHER BEECHER N. 


It may have seemed long to your little fingers, but it 
does not to us who read it. That corn-stalk fiddle and 
bow must be funny. Howis it made? Ifyou have no 


more water than we have I should think your ponds 
would be getting little. Isn’t it queer that there are 
little brooks running through the earth away down un- 
der ground! Where do you suppose the water in them 
comes from? We are making our well deeper, and 
how do you suppose it is that, after digging so far 
down in the dry earth and solid rock we find beautiful 
clear springs? Why aren’t they salt, if it is from wash- 
ing through the earth that the water carries salt into 
the ocean? 


LAWN RIpGB, Oct. 26, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

1 bope I will not trouble you about my address, as some of 
your nephews and nieces do. I bope you will accept me for 
a niece, evenif you bave got seventy-two nieces and only 
fifteen nephews. I guess you will have me. Iamnpine years 
old and bave a brother nineteen years old, named Frank. He 
is at college. 1 go to school and study reading, language, 
arithmetic, geograpby and spelling. My teacher boards at 
my bouse and we have a bired girl named Mary, and we have 
a great deal of fun with my teacher. We have a mocking- 
bird and be is named Pedro; I have a Maltese cat,a banty 
rooster, two horses named Kate and Flora. Don’t you think 
I bave enough pets? My mother and my teacher have gone 
away this evening and Mary and papa andlare alone. We 
bad eleven quinces this year and they madea crockful of 
sauce. Day before yesterday was Mary’s birthday and I gave 
bera dress. She thought it was very pretty. Iam afraid my 
letter is 80 long that J will not see it in The Christian Union- 
We take it fora year. NowlI must stop, so good by. 

Yours affectionately, EDNAS. W. 


I see you have been trying to keep an account of the 
increase of our family of cousins, but you have nut 


succeeded very well, for we have many more than the 


number you mention. Every time ny one of amy 
young people writes about owning a bird and a cat it 
makes me begin to feel a little bit envious, for I want 
acat very much but do notdare to keepone. One of 
our horses is named Kate, andI am sure she would 
send her love to your Kate if she could speak. Iam 
very glad that you take pains to give Mary, your hired 
girl, a pleasant time, and I think there is no doubt that 
you get your reward by having very faithful service 
from her. You like The Christian Union well enough 
to take it another year, do you not ? 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CONCEALED SHAKESPEAREAN CHARACTERS. 


1. At Christmas will you let Lavinia go West with me? 
2. Can the Merrimac be the longest river in New Hanmip- 
shire ? 
3. When the cars stop at Durham, let us get out and take 
breakfast. 
4. When the vessel comes into port, I am going on board. 
5. Which is there most of, water or land, on the fac of the 
globe? 
6. If I find myself growing cynical, I banish such feelings at 
once, FRANK MAY. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. Insipid; stale. 
2. To cover. 
3. In a short time. 


4. To watch. LUNAR CAUSTIC. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLF. 
T-l-v-w-t-o-t-i-i-t-e 
-r-a-O-a-a-g-l. —i-i a-r-y-t-t-o-. 
—{—i-t-r—u-o. E. W. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 
A word of letters four first take ; 
Behead—an anima! you make. ss 


Behead the last; a verb’s in view. 
Behead the verb—a number true. 


Restore; reverse: a place of trade 
Where money oft is lost and made: 


Behead the last: in Greece and Rome 
What now appears is most at home. 


Transpose the last, and you will see 
The useful product of a tree. 


The last reverse ; a beast behold, 
The pest of nations new and old. 


Cut off its head; a part of speech 
Is now within your easy reach. 


Restore ; second drop; reverse: 
A fabric see, and nothing worse. 


Cut off its tail, and you will find 
Some one who is most dear and kind. 


Restore; behead: reverse: and, lo! 
A verb we bave again in tow. 


Restore; behead; transpose aright: 
Part of the bodv isin sight. . 
BOB AND 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 13. 


Square Words.— P R O P 
ROME RULE 
OM EN ILL 8 


Take heart! The Waster builds again: 

A charmed life old Goodness hath; 

The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not tor Death.—{ Whittier. 

A Spelling Puzele—1. Hydrophobia. 2. Metaphor. 3. Porcupine. 4. 
Phthisic. 5. Persecution. 6. Pernicious. 7. Dangerous. 8. Kerosene. 
9. Republican. 10. Pendulum. II. Supervisor. 12. Metropolitan. 15. 
Establishment. 14. Caterpillar. 

Riddle.—sSparrow-hawk. 


Charade.—Corn-crib. 


Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
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TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
By RICHARD HALE. 


HE prevalent feeling upon this sub- 
ject is near akin to superstition. 
Imaginary difficulties are as abundant 
a- ghost stories, and practices as absurd 
as exorcism are freely suggested. Each 
year hatches out a new brood of boasters 
who cackle in the agricultural papers 
over their fancied ingenuity in accom- 
plishing without ruinous losses a thing 
which bas really accomplished itself, by 
virtue of its patural facility and in spite 
of their absurd precautions, 

The black oak drops its leaves in 
autumn. The white oxk shrivels them 
up but will not let them fall till spring, 
except iu severe climates. The live oak 
is always green. Nature’s law of growth 
is the same in all the oaks. It is the law 
of decay which varies. Neither do needle- 
shuped leaves indicate a new problem 
The pive is ev-rgreen, the larch decidu- 
ous; but they grow alike. The geveral 
law in all cases is this: new leaves are 
produced upov new wood. Tue power 
of old wood to retain old leaves makes 
all the difference, and that is of no con- 
sequeuce ib tran-plantivg. 

There are many apparent exceptions 
to this general ruie aud some 1eal ones; 
butall the phenomena of adventitious 
buds and lutent powers of development 
are heldiun common. Thesame laws gov 
ern all, both as to uniformities and varia- 
tions. The practical differences are be- 
tween different species of each farmnly 
and not between the two families. On 
the average, such evergreen species as are 
commouly chosen for ornamental trees 
bear trausplauting better than their de- 
ciducus com pauionus; and the same com- 
parison holds gvod in regard to pruning. 
Indeed, the more commun evergreen 
lawn tree- are the tame victims of much 
barbarous treatment. Many persons 
have no affection for natural beauty and 
no reverence for unstudied gracefulness. 
There is no genuine vitality rig:'d enough 
to satisfy their longings, and ihey se ect 
that which is most patient of contradic. 
tion and pruue it into artificial formal. 
ity. Hence arise ignorant prejudices 
concerning trees, which contro! the judg- 
meut of those who know nothing but 
gardens and courtyards, and influence 
many who have opportunity to learn 
the truth. 

Both evergreen and deciduous trees 
sprout in spring, grow during summer, 
harden their shoots aud form terminal 
buds in the autumn, remain torpid in 
winter, each year’s growth forming a 
ring in every cross section of the trunk. 

The time and method of transplanting 
should, cousequently, be the same for 
both. With ordinary care and skill, and 
reasonably favorable conditions of soil 
and exposure, a thousand Norway 
spruce trees can be set out in Fall or 
spring without a single failure. It is 
scarcely possible to do the same thing in 
August with plants over two years old, 
though yearlings can be dibbled in, like 
tomatoes or cabbages, at any time, and 
losses replaced. 


THE PROSPECTIVE WHEAT MARKET. 


The wheat crop of North America and 
Europe baving been barvested long 
enough to allow of the thrashing of at 
least enough to indicate the average 
yield, so large a mass of information 
with regard to it has been collected by 
differeut agencies that, by careful com- 
parson and sifting, au estimate at least 
approximately correct can now be 
formed of the amount of the surpljus in 
some countries and of the deficiency in 
others, and consequently of the prob- 
able price of the commodity during the 
coming months in the markets of the 
world. 

In this country, although the prospects 
of the unharves‘ed crop were excellent, 
the yield of thrashed grain has vot been 
so large as was expected, and cunse- 
quently our surplus fur exportation will 
be cousiderabiy less than was anticipa ed 
earlier in :he season, from the favorable 
reports o' the standing crop and the in- 
crea-ed area under it. A couple of 
mouths ago some s:iguiue estimates put 
the uggrezate yie'd as high as 550,000,000 
bushels, whereas, from present inwca- 
tions and statistics, it can hardly be 


much over 465.000.000 bushels, against 
448,000,000 bushels last year. 

These figures show an excess of only 
17,000,000 bushels in the total yield of 
the crop this year over that of last, and 
itis believed that the home requirements 
for consumption and seeding during the 
coming season will be from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 bushels more than during that 
which has gone by, so that the entire 
exporteble surplus from the present 
crop can hard'y be much greater than 
that from the last, which, according to 
the best attainable returns, amounted, 
in round numbers, to 180,000.000 bushels. 

In the United Kingdom. ourbest cus- 
tomer, the latest reports tell us that the 
yieid of wheat this yeur is a fair average. 
An average yield there during the five 
years from 1865-70 was 29 bushels per 
acre; from 75 to 79 it was 24 bushels, 
and last year only 18 bushels. The 
acreage under wheat there last year 
was 2,890,136, and this year it cannot be 
over 2,800,000. Estimating a fair aver- 
age yield of 28 bushels per acre, the total 
yield of home-growth wheat this year 
will be about 78,000.000 bushels, while 
the average consumption of wheat in 
the United Kingdom is from 188,000,000 
to 192,000,000 bushels, and in view of the 
patural increase of population the lat- 
ter quantity will most likely be required 
this year. On this basis there will be a 
market for 114,000,000 bushels in the 
British Isles. Tue latest reports from 
France say that the yield there is a 
smallaverage. To the 30th of last June 
the imports of foreign wheat during the 
year amounted to 73 000,000 bushels, and 
itis esti nated that from 30,000 000 to 40,- 
000,000 busbels will be required this 
year. Until within the last couple of 
weeks Germauy, Belgium, Hollavd and 
Switzerland were thought to be the only 
other European countries likely to need 
any considerable importations of for- 
eign wheat, and the requirements of 
these were estimated at about 30.000.000 
bushels, making the total of the Euro- 
pean deficiency 179,000,000 bushels, or 
just about the amountofr our exportable 


surplus, 
From the latest cablegrams, however, 


it seems not unlikely that this year Rus- 
sia, instead of exporting 80.182.704 bush- 
eis as she did in 1879, according to official 
reports, may this year become an im- 
porter of wheat, several cargoes of 
American grain having been already 
imported into some of ber Baltic ports, 
and one at least into Odessa, in the Black 
Sea, hitherto her principal point for 
shipping wheat, backed as it is by the 
enief wheat-growing districts in the 
Empire. S+everal other cargoes bave 
also been ordered for that place by the 
merchants there; a pretty strong proof 
that if Russia does not become a cus- 
tomer of ours during the coming year 
she cannot, at any rate, prove a formid- 
able rival. Although the West Indies 
and South America import little or no 
American wheat, yet they do a conrid- 
erable trade with us in wheaten flour. 
and tbus afford a by no means despica- 
bie market for some of our surplus, 
Austria-Hunguary, Italy and Spain will 
each have some surplus wheat for ex- 
port, but the amount of this bas not yet 
been ascertained. India, Australia, New 
Zealand and Cnili will also, as bereto- 
fore, compete with us in the European 
markets. The exportable surplus of the 
first, according to present indications, 
will be about the same as last year; that 
of the second and third, whose harvest 
time comes about February, will proba- 
biy be greater; while that of the last is 
likely to be somewhat less, owing to the 
drain made upon the ag: icultural popu- 
lation by the requirements of her ex- 
haustivg war with Peru and B>livia. 

In forecastiug the price of wheat the 
coming season, then, it must be borne in 
mind that our exportable surplus will 
be, at the lowest es:imate, fully as great 
as last year, while the demand in our 
European markets will ve less, owing to 
the crops there having been very con- 
siderably better this year than la-t. On 
the other hand, our chief competitor 
hitherto in those markets is at best griev- 
ously crippled this year, aud may even 
become a customer of ours, while com. 
petition from other qua: ters will not be 
seriously increased. It seems not un- 
likely that the ivcrease iu Europ-an 


crops generally this year will, to a great 
exteut, be coun: erbalanced by the deficit 
in Russia, and that this country will find 


a profitable market for every bushel of 
wheat she can spare for exportation. 
At this season last year the speculative 
movement of the great Chicago wheat 
syndicate had begun to influence the 
price of that cereal; but without any 
such influence to-day, prices are not 
much lower than at the corresponding 
date last year, and the tendency, both 
here and in Europe, is steadily upward. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 
pavigation will close in another month 
or six weeks, when all the industries of 
the country, and especially its agricul- 
ture, will be at the mercy of our rail- 
roads, which will doubtless at once put 
up freight charges, and every cent added 
to these is subtracted from the price 
paid to the producers, for ‘the farmer 
pays for all.’’—[Rural New Yorker, 


STIRRING THE SOIL. 


Now is a favorable time to discuss 
the subject of stirriug the soil deep and 
often in time of severe drought, to bene- 
fitthe crops. Most of our professional 
farmers are of the opinion that deep and 
frequent stirring of the soil in time of 
u sharp drought tends to lessen the 
amouut of moisture in the soil. From 
personal application of the hoe the past 
season I have come to a different con- 
clusion. I find that where I have used 
the hoe most frequently the ground is 
the sofie-t, and plauts are the best and 
mature better thau where the ground 
is but seldvum worked over with the hoe. 
This brings to miud, when I was a- boy 
at bome on my father’s farm, a pious 
vld neighbor, who for several years i: 
successiou, cn the same piece of ground, 
without manure, raised a very large 
crop of corn; aud it was a common re- 
mark vith the people, ** What spiendid 
corn Mr. 8. ’most always has on that 
ground.” But the good old man was 
ulways at work with his hoe, stirring 
the ground, aud often to be heard pray- 
iug in his field of corn. My mother toid 
me that his praying in his coru made it 
zrow; but (not wishing to detiact any 
thing trom the efficacy of prayer) I have 
come to the couclusivn that the frequent 
stirring ot the soil bad very much to do 
with the yieldof corn. Lam awarethut 
the argument is used that frequent 
stirring of the earth lessens the amount 
of moisture, and consequently is an in- 
jury to the plauts grown in the soil 
in time of drought. I believe this 
argument is bused ou the fact that we 
stir hay, grain, and all substanves, to 
le-sen the amount of moisture, for pres- 
ervation. But this is not, in my epiu 
ion, a correct Comparisou; for we stir 
the hay aud plants for housing and 
preservation, without being exposed to 
the rain and dampness, wh: reas we stir 
the ground and compost heap to hasten 
decomposition, aud by exposure better 
tit it to receive and retain the rain and 
moisture from the atmosphere, and 
more readily convey it to the roots of 
the plauts. When the farmer is driven 
from his field of corn or potatoes, when 
hoving, by a smart shower of rain, he 
says to his man, ‘‘ Won’t it soak in good 
where we hoed last!” That, in my 
opinion, is the fact in the case. The 
new-hoed fieid will take in very mucb 
more of the rainfall and dew at night 
than the crusted field. The man who 
feeds the giain into the thrashing-ma 
chine weis @ piece of spovge and places 
it over his mouth and nose that he may 
breathe the easier. The earth is a 
sponge, aud the plants, the corn, the 
grain, and every green thing is breath- 
ing through it. You compress the 
spouge on the mouib and nose of the 
man at the machine and you kill him; 
you compress the earth to the plunts and 
you destroy their vitality.—{ Maine cor- 
respoudent of the New Euglaud Farmer. 


HEALTHY HOMES FOR ANIMALS. 


The alarming prevaleuce of an epi- 
zootic affection amoug tbe horses of 
Boston, and the serious amvunt of sick- 
ness that is said to be raging among the 
milch cows in Brooklyu, show to the 
owners of liviug beings of any sort that 
man is not the vniy auimal that is seusi- 
tive to hissurrouudings. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, dogs, and the higher auimals iu 
geueral have Viial systems exuctly like 
those of man, aud seemingly as sensitive, 
tov. A dose of any particular poison is 


just as fatal to a iarge dog as to a manof 


similar weight, and poisons that are 
breathed in by the lungs of a horse find 
their way just as quickly to the blood as 
they would if inbaled by man, woman 
or child; while bad food is just as mis- 
chievous in its effects upon the health of 
asof humans. The ipmates of 
stables and sheds need light and venti- 
lation fully as much as the denizens of 
our handsomest houses. And yet thou- 
sands of horses, upon whose work men 
and families depend for their livelibood, 
are stabled ‘in close, dark, filthy in-— 
closures, while cows, of whose lif+ thou- 
sands of children are pariakersiu the 
most literal seuse, fare tar worsein all 
that pertainsto health. It is believed by 
many Ccaretul observers that animalsare 
as sensitive a8 man even to malarious 
influences; certain itis that in malarious 
regious the horses and cattle are always 
thin, bouwy and spiritiess. Epidemic 
diseases that are not infectious never 
appear without good reason, and the 
frequency vitn which they affect ani- 
mals should inform owners of living 
property that it is expensive as well as 
stupid to give improper food and uu- 
ciean housing.—{N. Y. Herald. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In an old and obstinate case of 
Dyspepsia. 

I gave Horsforo’s Acid Phosphate to an old 
and ubstinate case of dyspepsia with the most 
happy result. Heis now better than he tas 
been ip years. K. WEBSTER, M.D. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, : 

For every depa: tment of instruction, low or higk 

promptiv prqvided tor Famihes, schools, Colleges 

t andidates ew Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have Form.” 
. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secreiary. 

30 East l4th St., near Unive 


EFOREK FIXING ON A BUARDING 
School tor your sen or Daugh'er, please address - 
for circular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N.J 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theologicai, Colieaiave, and Preparatory Vepart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religivus influences. 
rhorougn “and cheap. Tuition. incidentais. and 
library fees oniy $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
4pring Term March 9. Fal! Term, sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.’81. For circuiars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cnder the Cuilege Management. First-ciass veach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
‘essons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
‘igious and advantages. Address 

Prof. F B. RICE. 


NEW HARDY PLANTS. 


in large and remarkable variety, including the Jape 
anese Maples, »hododendrons, Hardy and 
Green-House Azaleas, Camellias, Koses, 
Purple Beech, in iarge quantiue-, with acomplete 
assortme tot Fruit and Orpamenta: Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines. Price-Listsfree. Special rates to Archi- 
tects and Landscaye Architects. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I, 


NEVER WASTE 


Your time or wooed, renting a farm wen you can 
BUY on your OWN TIME and TERMS a 


Fine FARM & HOME 


With the BEST MARKETS almost at your door. 


300 000 ACRES Finest Farming Lands in 


the Worid. Easy payments. 
Long time. Low rate of interest. For terms address 
’'M. BA RNES, Lansing, Mich. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad St.,New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants — 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 


Apples, Beans, Hops, Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honey, 
allow, mbs, Game, Dried Fruits, Pota.- 
tues, Sweet Potatoe-, Cider Vinegar, Furs, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Mapie Sugar, Etc., E c. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil= 


DEVOE M’EF’G Co., M’f rs, N. Y, City. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES. 
FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UONPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as unequaled in 


N 
DURABILITY. 


rsity PL. N. Y 


WORKMANSHIP & 
WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 


204 & 206 W. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Lublisher Department, 


Yorx, NoveMBER 3, 1880. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication shouid be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.”” Onaccepted. articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time.they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements sbould be sent to ** The 
Christiar. Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and otbers who act as agents. 
Adv: rtising rutes and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on iarge advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord: r, or regis:ered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at toe :isk of 
sender. Specimen copics sent on receipt of 
three cent stump. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 2] Brom- 
tield street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99. Ashiand Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 

The winter number of the Messrs. Ehrich’s 
Fashion Quarterly, an announcement of 
which appears in our advertising columns 
this week, excels anything which this enter- 
prising house has yet issued in the line of 
periodical literature. Besides its attractive 
literary features it isa complete handbook 
of the goods which this tirm offers for sale, 
and will take the place, we have no doubt, 
in many families of a personal inspection of 
the store. As the announcement intimates, 
it is especially valuable at this season in 
aiding persons to make purchzses of Christ- 
mas gifts. The cuts, with which the volume 
is full, and which are executed with more 
than ordinary excellence, are a helpful 
guide in the selection of articles, and aided 
by the accompanying text and price list, 
any one—no matver at what distance—may 
order goods with the assurance of receiving 
a satisfactory return. Tho Meeers. Ehbric:: 
are men of character and experience, ard 
their enterprise in this direction will 
probably meet with a large return in the 
increasing circulation of their Quarterly 
and in a large volume of Christmas business. 


Thompson's Restaurant, 

Mr. Alfred Thompson, the celebrated 
Brooklyn r-staurateur, presents this year, 
as heretofore, the same attractions to con 
cert and opera goers in his handsome rooms 

_on Clinton Street, and the same facilities 
for supplying weddings and parties with 
first class entertainments. Mr. Tyompson’s 
lopg experience in this line commends : im 
to the patronage of those Brooklyn families 
who are gettiug up entertainments of one 

_ sortor another, and affords them an assur- 
ance that whatever he does will be well 
done. 


George H. Titus, 

Mr. Geooge H Titus, the Brooklyn car- 
pet dealer at 607, 609 and 611 Fulton Street, 
offers a choice stock of carpets of all descrip- 
tions and grades. Our Brooklyn readers 
who are about refurnishing their houses 
will do well to give Mr. Titus a call at his 
spacious warerooms and examine his goods. 
They will find a good quality of carpets at 
reduced prices, together with oil cloths, 
linoleums, window shades, druggets and 
every variety of foreign and dome-tic rugs 
and mats. 


OR CHILDREN jJTHE NURSERY 

wellknown 

Illustrated will enter on its 

15th Year in 1881. $1.50 a vear,in ad- 

vance. Send for sample and Premium 

List. NEW subscrib mere set extra Nos. by 
now. Add 


Nursery Publishing Company. Boston. 
FALL and WINTER 


Union Unider-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


LADIES 


CHILDREN. 


aa Send for Descriptive Catalogue ot 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 


MRS A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 Kast 14th St.. N.Y. City. 


ypes, “Strong Slat’’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
rinting Presses, etc. locks for Engravers. Pat. 
tern Letters tor Machinists, 
£ Co. i107 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. Y. 


HOUSEHOLD LEPAKTMENT. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner — 125 pes. na = 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 5 80 
Kicbly Decorated French China Tea Sets,44 pes. 12 00 
Bo Sets. piece-, $4 25, white............ 
White English Porcelain 100 pieces 14 00 
Silve re ated Dinner Knive-s,perdoz _...... 00 
O ALL HOUSE-FUR! TSHING GOODS. 
New filastrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
free op application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, V.V.City 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer tree o! 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


Art Furniture. 


SYPHER & Co., 741 Broadway, New 
York, havea rare collection of Old Mahog- 
any furniture of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak. wood Furniture from 
Japan, old English and other Silverware, 
curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, 
&c.: and their special envoy is constantly 
sending goods from Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 BR '‘ADWAY, New York. 


New and Improved Styles this Season. 


BEST IN THE WORLD; winners 
MA S 0 ot highest distinction at FVERY 
GREAT WOR FAIR FOR THIRTFEN 


. YEARS. Prices, $51, $57, $66, $54 
AND ‘$108, to $500 and upward. For 


easy payments, $6. a quarter 
and upward. Catalogues tree. 
‘MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 


Tremon’ Street, BOSTON 


East Fourteenth Street, Yew 
ICAGO. RK; 149 Wavash Avenue, CHIT- 
AGO 


Send WW cents in postage stamps tor one ounce ou: 
—_—— Silk, Black or assoried Colors, about 800 yards 
in eac package, in lengths trom one to ten yards 
each, Waste Embroidery Silk in assorted colors, 40 
ce — per ounce. Send for Circular abeut Knitting 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


DURING THE PAST SEASON WE HAVE MADE 
AN IMMENSE AWDIT'ON TO OUR STORE, AND IT 
IS NOW THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE CITY, 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH AVE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVE*-, LACES, 
LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK SILKs, BLACK DRE*#8S GUODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOU_S, CHINA, 
GLASS, &c., 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES, 


_ (IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


wy Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of 

glasses: very hand ‘ing of 
Mihi, an 

Opticians. By 1 25cts 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


The Advertiser 


Wishes to secure a position tor a triend, a widow 
(without children) who tor many years, has flied 
positions as Housekeeper and Companion in first 
class tamilies. Has been eleven years in the posi- 
tion just left. She is a Christian lady of refinement, 
ot pleasing address, and marked ability, and well 
fitted to be a real be!lp and comfort i» any place 
where her experience could be made available. 
Add ress Mr. Hl. R. M. (Banker', New York. 
P. O. Box, ~97, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


GOLE 


Htc., 


Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List, 

Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 


Pencils, Holders, 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
ners, Canvas Covers tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
ers. Al! kinds ot Canvas sid Bunting tor Sale. 


Wedding Canopies. Dancing Cloths. and 
Camp Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 1278 BROAD- 
AY, bet. 32d and 33d Sts., New York., 


My New Illust-ated Price List describing 
over 100Gold and SilverWaltham Warcnes 
sentfora3cstamp. It telis how I send 
watches to all partsof U.S.to beexamined 
before paying any money. Undoubred ref- 
erence. N.HU.White, Jeweler, Newark ,N.J, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT TORS. 
Give the MOsT POWER the sor 
CHEAPEA2T, and the for 
Churches. Stores. w Wincows, Pari ors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Gailerier, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New abo elegant designs. 
Send ofre m. Get rcnuiar and est'mate. 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 
FRINK, Pearl N. Vv. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826 ~~ Bells tor all purposes 
Warranted satixiactory and durabic 


MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY.N Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tip for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Al: ms, Farms, ete. F ULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Parties Residing in New York or Vicinity, 


who desire fine Furniture or (Carpets on the Inetalle 
ment pian will do well te call upon GEORGE A 
CLARKE, 747 Broadway, upstairs. 


The best goods at moderate prices. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


34 CLINTON STREET, ° 


THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


‘AND 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


OUR NEW 


MODERATE PRICES. 


o 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. 


OVINGCTON BSROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 


SHOW ROOM 


IN 
WINDOW _=HADES AND DRUGGETS. 
DOMESTIC RUGS and MATS. 


GEORGE HH. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPET S, 


Ov THE DIFFERENT Gr REDUCED IMME ES. 
AN IM 


Lore LINOLEU 


TENDER FEET. 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corus is what ever y= 
body wants. any cobb'er,it has been 
said. can make a shwue, but it requires 
a good man at hi«- business to make 
aneasy fit, A boot sheuld fit the tvot 
all over as a glvuve fits the hand F. 
KDW DS, of [66 and 168 Atlantic 
Aveaoue, Brookiyn, makes a speciai 
study of the fvot, and persous with 
tender feet can have a bout or shoe 
made that will fitthem The 
MeComber last is the vune used, 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


& 
/ a 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axrminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 

Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The. Rest SHOES 


ARE TZ OSE MADE BY 


EDWIN Cc. BURT. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WHO ARE HIS 

SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and ce-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press  Ajl orders will 
receive — at- 


tion 
Christian 
Union. 


Wedding Recepti Ons 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, §30 Fulten 
Street Brooklyn, N. Y., in 


HOUSE-FURNISHINGC CooDs. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 
hand, and put up ‘in the most workmunlike manner, 

Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


SHAIRTS MADE TO ORDER on the prem- 
ises. The be stin the cits, at 37.0, aud $9.00 the 
half dozen. TeOY LAUNDRY: Collarsand 
uffs laundried equa! to new 


313 Fulten &., near Concord, 


ALL AT 


OF FOR EIGN N 


607, 609 & Gil Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. No. 18. 


Pusurance and financial, 


—At the end of 1879 there existed in 
France 16 companies operating in life assur- 
ance. The oldest was formed more than 
sixty years ago, and six had been estab- 
lished since the Franco-Prussian war. With 
the increase inthe number of life asssurance 
companie’, a considerable increase in life 
assurance business bas taken place, while 
the average amoun* as-ured by each policy 
has declined. This serves tc show that in 
France, as elsewhere, life assurance 1s pene- 
trating more amongst the lower middle 
ela-ses. During 1879, 36,792 policies were 
issued, for 337 100,000 francs; averrge 
amount per policy, 9,162 frs; 4,677 aunuities 
were granted for a total of 3,552 000 frs. 
average for each, 755 francs. Since the 
year 1869, which showed the highest sum— 
before the war—of, insurances as sell as of 
aunuity business, the former showed upto 
1879 an increase of 67 per cent. the latter of 
not quite 38 pere nt. The lesser proportion 
in the increare of the annuity business is 
noticeable in nearly all couvtries, and arises 
from the fact thatit is both less easy ana 
less advisable tor the greater number of 
persons to sink capital in an anuuity than 
to pay premiums for a future lump sum. 
The total nunaiber of po icies in force at the 
end of 1579 was 255,529, to the amount of 
1,981,000,000 frs. Since the commeucement 
of life as-urance in France 479.530 policies 
have been issued for a sum of 3,889,400,000 
frs. The cluims attained the proportion of 
1.50 per cent. of the sums assured. It we 


‘compare not the value but the number of 


the assurance, we find a proportion of 1.05 
to 100. According to the latest Engtish table 
the proportion for the ages of 44 and 45, the 
avelage age of the assured, is to be taken 
at 1-16 per cent. so that the result for the 
French life assurance companies is not an 
unfavorable one. Toe diffrence in propor- 
tion between the number of claims paid and 
the value is chiefly owing to the fact thata 
larger number of heavy claims became 
due. During 1879, 70,019,044 frs. were 
taken in premiums; the claims form, as in 
the year preceding, almost 30 per cent. 
The total intake of the 16 companies for 1879 
was in round numbers vearly 2414 million 
francs. ‘The reserves rose during the year 
from: 461,000,000 fre. to 515,000,000 frs. The 
jvint funds of the companies amounted on 
Dec. 31, 1879, to nilion francs, or about 
73 millions more than at the end of tue pre- 
ceding year.—{Insurance Record, Lundon. 

—William Strong, writing from Kalama. 
zoo, Mich., says: ‘ In the ‘ Nortt western ’ 
of September is a short article upon 
spontaneous combustion, and instances 
cited. There are many who do not believe 
there is any such thing. Such a one, until 
within a few days, was Mr. Orrin Snow, of 
this place, who is a well-to-do farmer, and 
one of the dircctors of the Kalamazoo 
County Farmer;’ Mutual] Insurance Com 
pany. He hasseveral large barns connected 
together, that contained, among other 
things, between two and three thousand 
bushels of wheat and a large mow of hay 
that had been put in several weeks ago. 
Tiree weeks to-morrow, one of his men 
went into the bouse and told him that smoke 
wascoming out from under the big barn. 
And sure enough, so he found it; smoke 
coming out from under the mow of hay 
and nowhere else. They dug a road un- 
der the mow until they came to a hole un- 
der the middle of the hay, from which the 
smoke came. This hole was tilled full of 
wet hay, and then, with the help of many 
neighbors, they began pitching that mow of 
bay out of doors. When part way down 
they came to where the fire was smoldering 
away, and the inside of the mow on fire. 
Large quintities of water were used and the 
fire put out as they went down; and after 
working all night and into the next day 
that hay was cleared of its fiery contents, 
and at the least $5,000 worth of property 
saved, and a conflagration checked that 
migbt have destroyed $10,000 worth of 
property, as other valuable buildings were 
near. It is needless to say that Mr. Snow 
is now a firm believer in spontaneous com- 
bustion, and i: will take sumething besides 
argument to get him to backslide. or his 
neighbors either.”—{N. W. Cbristian Advo- 
cate. 

—Fire Marsha] Durkee, of San Fravcis- 
co, in bis recent annual report makes some 
suggestions and statements, which may be 
of interest to Eastern insurance companies 
having agents in that city. The Marshal 
says: * AgainI call your attention to the 
indiscriminate storage and sale of fireworks. 
Searcely a street corner but has {a table 


piled with explosives in charge of irrespon- 
sible children, and many accidents have 
happened from this cause. The Board of 
Supervisors have re-enacted the Fire Ordi- 
nances, as some doubt existed as to the 
legality of the old ordinances. Among the 
many changes made in the new ordinance 
is the increase of fire limits. The new or- 
dinance bas given much latitude in regard 
to the erection and alteration of wooden 
buildings, and from my understanding of 
the ordinauce I fear the privileges will be 
very much abused. Th» Fire Patrol, under 
the management of Captain Russell White, 
has not only proven its usefulness to the 
insurance interest (which pays its expenses) 
but to the intersts of all, as the Patrol 
protects all property, whether insured or 
not, and I consider it the greatest protec- 
tion to property at fires that could be estab- 
lished. During the year there have been 
eighteen incendiary and supposed incendi 

ary fires. In my investigations I could find 
sufficient proof to arrest only two of the 
offenders, one of whom was beld to answer 
and the other was discharged upon prelim- 
inary examination. In sveral cases there 
was suflicient testimony to indicate preity 
clearly who the persons were, but not suffi- 
cient to convictthem. In this connection I 
suggest that there should be detailed an 
officer whese duty it should be to follow up 
the fires of suspicious origin, as my duties 
are so varied that to attend to one particu- 

lar bianch [I bave to neglect another, and 

arson cases require the undivided attention 
of one or more persons.’’ 

—Respecting the efficiency of steam in 
extinguisi.ing fires in confined spaces, there 
is some very extraordinary evidence. 
Enough has been shown respecting its utility 
to amply demonstrate tbat every factory 
building, worksbop, etc., where steam is 
used should be supplied with a steam tire- 
extinguishing plant, which need only con- 
sist of a system of pipes leading into the 
several rooms or stories, by means of which 
in the breaking out of a fire at any time 
or in any part of the establishment, steam 
could be almost immediately thrown in vol- 
umes into the threatened quarter. Such an 
arrangement as that here suggested costs 
but little to fit up; costs nothing to main- 
tain when not in use, does not taxe up valu- 
able space, and, should fire break out, its 
presence and almost instant availability—as 
soon as the room is cleared of its occupants 
and the doors closed —wiill often prove to be 
invaluable in checking the spread of a cai- 
amitous fire. In one of our large establish- 
ments the pipes leading to the different 
quarters of the works are painted, each of a 
diff. rent color, and for additional security 
against mistakes in the excitement of the 
m/ ment the name of the department to 
which it leads is printed in distinct letters 
on each of them, and the threatened de- 
partment can be instantly deluged with 
steam by tbe simple turning of the appro- 
priate valve so soon as warning of danger 
is given. Asimilar plan could be readily 
acapted to large buildings like churches. 
public halls, theaters, etc.. wherever steam 
is used for heating purposes, and would 
doubtless amply prove its efficiency should 
occasion call for its use.—fE xchange. 

—The fire underwriters in this city are 
considersbly exercised over the subject of 
gasoline and benzine, both as to its use for 
hghts and fuel, and also in reference to its 
storage. Capt. Bulwinkle, of the fire patrol, 
is making a thorough inspection of the 
business portion of the city, and reports 
daily to the underwriters where he finds 
the article in use or instore. There have 
been such frigbtful accidents, occasioning, 
in some instances, loss of life, caused by the 
explosion of gasoline, that underwriters 
will not permit its storage or use in prop- 
erty insured by them. A general notice to 
property owners, to this effect, was pub 
lished in the Sunday papers, and, being 
sigaed by nearly every fire insurance agent 
in the city, it has occasioned considerable 
inquiry as to the extent of the use of this 
dangerous material, and also set landlords 
to investigating what their tenants are do- 
ing with it. As nearly all fire policies 
forbid its presence, and declare their con- 
tracts voidif it be kept or used without 
special permission, and as all the agents 
refuse to grant such permission, it becomes 
a matter of importance to all who insure. 
Insurance agents say that the dealers who 
assure those who make pyrchases of them 
that its use does not affect their insurance 


policies are guilty of downright misrepre- 
sentation, as well as being careJess of human 
life; and an ordivance egnt to be passed, 
they think, forbidding the keeping or selling 
of it except under the strictest regulations 


as to leeation, quantity, ete.—-{(Chicago 
Times. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, 3. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
1125, 
10434 


Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala.,class A,2to5.... 69 ©. 6s. fdg. '66-1900... 11 
1 


693, N. C. 68, dg. '6*-98..... 1 
Ark 7s, L.R.4€Ft.s.iss. C.n., J. J., 19 
G6, (IN. sp.t. cl. 1, 98-9, 2 
11253) R. I. 68, ¢., 98-9........ 115 
49 |S. C. 6s,a.M. 23, 69 ,ntd. 234 
44 |Tenn. 65, 0., °90-2-8... 38 
Mich. 68, °83 


ic 33...........105 (Tenn. 6s, n., '92-8-1900,. 3234 

Mich. 7s, °90..... 4s 33 

Mo. 6s, due °82 or 26 


Mo. 6s, due ’S6......... 26 
Vio. 6s,due’s89 or | Va. 64, n., '67.......... 26 
MO., OF G.,due |'Va. fs,cn.............. 91 
Mo tdg., due . ...1124% Va.6s.xmc........... 646 
Mo., H. & St. J., due’86 1074, Va. 6s,cn.,2ds. ..... 27 
Mo..H. & St. J.. due Va. 68. def ............. 
N.C. 6s, 0. 86-98. .... 31 Dis. Col. 345s, °24....... 9x3; 
N.C. N.C. R., 63-4-5..115 | Dis. Col. r............. 

©.N. C. R.,7s,c. off 9 Dis. Col., fd. 5s, °99...107 
N.C N.C.R. 7s, ¢. A. O.115 | Dis. Col. 


4 tdg. 4s, sm. .107 
N. C..N.C. R. 7s, c. off. 90 | Dis. Col. tdg 5s,r, 


Foreign Exchange.—_ davs. 3 davs. 
London prime banke-s, @ 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, . 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other desirable Investment Se- 
curities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at current marke: 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish informa- 
tion in reference 'o all matters connected 
with investments in Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy ands: lial! marketable Stocks and Bonds 
on commission, at the Stock Exchange or in 
the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances: and for those keeping accounts 
with u3 we collect U.S. coupons and registered 
imtcrest, and other cuvupuns, dividends, &t., 
and credit witbout charge. 

te" We give sp cial attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and inves- 
tors out of the city. by Mail or Telegraph, 
to buy or sell Government Bonds, State 
and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Wailroad Stocks and otber securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commissio: Governments, and 
rll B nds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
xchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold op commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


. WILLIAM B, HATCH, 
VHOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Mortcases, 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,695 loans without the 
loss of a dollar. Funds wanted to loan on 
first-class security. for reterences, etc., send 
tor our pamphlet o J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence. Kansas: or HENRY DICKIN- 

ON, Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


45 William St. 


J.&W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFE?S OF MONEY ON EUROPE ete. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement 
its affairs on the 31at December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1879, to 
8lst December, 1879................ 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
om tet January, 


699,066 58. 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3lst December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the 
same period.... ...... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of 
miums and 
Expenses... ..$840,786 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 


United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ u,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 
Total Amount of Agsets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February noxt. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer .ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third ot Febru. 
ary vext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi 
cates to oe produced at the time of payment, and 
caneelicd to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order vf the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—_ 0-—- 


TRUSTEES: 


HORACE GRAY, 
EpMUND W. CoRLIES, 
JoHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
Rosert L. Stuart, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaae, 
PETER V. KING, 


J. D. JongEs, 

Craries 
W.H. H. Moore, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorvon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorGan, 
Ww. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JosiAH QO. Low, 
WILLIAM E. Dopae, 


RoYAL PHELPS, B. CoppINGToN, 
Tuomas F. Younes, Horace K. THURBER, 
C. A HAnp, A. A. RAVEN, 


Joun D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JON ES, President. 7 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS.............. $41.983.226 81 
_SURPLUS....... .. 872.484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form of Policy tssued by the 
United States Life Insurance Cempany 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot its TERMS, 

Af‘er the premiums f r three r m re years 
have veen psid. up: n receiving the required n tice 
from the assured, the Company -ntinue the 
in ferce without further payments, for its 
FULL FACE. for sucha period aa the ENVIRE 
REK*ERVE will carry it. 

Shou'd the death of the insured take piace di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance 48 provided 
for above, the full f ‘ree “f the Policy wil! oe paid 
—no deduction bei: g made for forborne or unpaid 
premi ms, excepting in the event of the death vec- 
within three years afvter the origina! de- 

u 

The newf rm of Poaiicy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RH<KRVE isa greater sum 
than tne single Premium required to carry he 
ful: emount of insurance tutne en. «f the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shail be useo us asingie 
premiom to purchase ap.re endowment, payable 
at theend of the term, thus guaraniee ng t» the 

yiey-holder in every eveat the ful! value of his 

serve. 

NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a sotice from the policy-buider. on bienks 
fur ished by the Company. 

AFTER 1 KARS, ALL RE*TRICTIONS 
and CONDISIONS in regard to trevel residence, 
occupetion and cause of ce-:thare removed, th 
meking the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
FOR ANY CAUSK EXCEPTING 

Office of Middle Department. 


pore! HENRY W. BALDWIN, 


| 
| | 
7 
| | | 
| ee IN THE Cras OF NEW YORK. 
| 
| 


Nov. 3, 1880. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Kurds are invading Persia. 

— Mount Vesuvius is in a state of active 
eruption. 

—Cherbourg, France, has been in great 
peril from floods. 

—It is said that the Tsar has married the 
Princess Dolgorouki 

—The Lotus Club gave a reception to Mr. 
Hughes October 50th. 

—The artist Gerome is said to be one of 
the bandsomest men in France. 

—The Indian Chief Victoria has been 
killed and most of bis band captured. 

—The South American seaport of Iquique 
was recently almost destroyed by fire. 

—There will now be a decided falling off 
in the business of ‘‘ looking up” personal 
records. 

—Mrs. Fillmore, the widow of the late 
ex-President, is dangerously ill with 

paralysis.” 

—Major J. B. Pond, the well-known lect- 
ure agent, bas opened an office at tie Ever- 
ett House in this city. 

—A contrivance for lignting the street 
lamps by electricity has been exhibited in 
Boston with marked success, 

—The exportation of canned fruits has 
assumed such large proportions as to be- 
come a matter of nationa! interest. 

—The young ladies of Jefferson county, 
New York State, have led the way in organ- 
izing a Garfield and Arthur club, 

—A monument has lately been erected to 
commemorate the labors of Thomas Clark- 
son in behalf of slave emancipation. 

—Lydia Maria Child left $2,000 to the 
Hampton Agricultural College in Virginia 
and $9,000 to other charitable institutions. 

—Lird Beaconsfield bas directed his 
agents to return twenty per cent. of the 
rents to his tenants at Hughenden Manor. 

—Mr. Herresboff, who invents and builds 
torpedo boats and small st-am vessels for 
governments all over the world, 1s eutirely 
blind. 

—The following anata from Ohio 
reaches a Philadeiphia publisher: ** Do you 
publish a good family Bible of a high moral 

tone?”’ 

—Paris will be luminous next year with 

ap International Exhibition of electrical 
appliances to be followed by a congress of 
electricians. 
——The *‘ Little Board ”’ or California Stock 
Exchange, of San Francisco, has suspended 
operations owing to the depression in the 
stock business. 

—Mr. Cyrus W. Field was tendered a 
farewell dinner at the Union League Club 
October 26th, previous to his departure for 
a year in Europe. 

—Secretary Sherman has distinguished 
himself among the host of campaign orators 
by some very broad and statesmanlike 
statements of the issues involved. 

—The funeral of Mr. Erastus C. Benedict, 
late Chancellor of the University of New 
York, was very largely attended at the 
South Reformed church in this city Octover 
25th. 

—Prof. Fawcett, the blind Postmaster 
General of Great Britain, does not allow 
political duties to interfere with his work 
as a teacher of political economy at Cam- 
bridge. 

—The Methodist Conference in Illinois 
saved the Republican party several thou- 
sand votes by agreeing that the pastors 
should not change their charges until after 
election. 

—The anti-tobacco men are rejoicing over 
the conversion of a venerable smoker in 
Springtield. Mass., who discards segar: after 
having drawn solace from them for over 
half a century. : 

—Several important trials of Nihilists 
will shortly take place at St. Petersburgh. 
One of the accused is said to have given all 
his property, amounting to $136,000 to the 
Nihilist c.use. | 

—The two managers of the insolvent 
‘* Ladies’ Deposit Association,’’ Boston, have 
been committed to jail. It is nowsaid that 
the principal man»ger of the enterprise was 
@ woman of very bad antecedents. 

—The Rev. William Henry Channing, who 
is now visiting this country, has given good 
evidence that residence in England bas not 
diminished his patriotic ardor, by making 
political speeches in favor of Garfield. 

—The competition for a proposed monu- 
ment to Victor Emanuel has been thrown 

open to the sculptors of the world. Three 
prizes of $10,000, $6 000 and $4,000 are offered 
respectively for the three best models. « 

—There was a serious political disturb- 
ance at Denver, Colorado, last Sunday, the 
town being in the hands of a mob for eight 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


hours, and the whole affair ending ina 
brutal assault on the Chinese houses, 


—Faith in the future is a very good thing, 
bnt those Continental agriculturists who 
are counting on an exhaustion of the soil 
in this countrv will have to wait some time 
probably before they realize their expecta- 
tions. 

—Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass., 
owns a pair of globes made in London in 
1800. The terrestrial globe is specially in- 
teresting as showing the development of the 
world. The whole section in this country 
beyond the Alleghanies 1s put down as a 
wilderness. 

—The Harvard students, not to be out- 
done by their fellows at Oxford, are master- 
ing Sophocles’s Gidipus Tyrannus,’’ and 
will produce the play some time next spring, 
Professors White and Goodwin drilling the 
actors in pronunciation and Professor Nor- 
ton planning the costumes. 

—There 1s to be still another route to Co- 
ney Island; from the westerly side of Ocean 
avenue, in the town of Flatbush, southerly 
to Voorhies-lane, thence directly to the 
ocean, over the property of the Manhattan 
Improvement Company ; the terminus to be 
east of the Brighton Beach Pavilion. 

—The strongest argument brought to bear 
upon the Germans to induce them to ex- 
change their alphabetical characters for 
Roman characters is the fact that sixty-four 
per cent of the children in the higher 
schools suffer from imperfect eyesight. 

—The Sesqui-Cent+nnial celebration of 
Baltimore closed on the night of October 
18th with a brillant iilumination. The City 
Hall, Washington and Battle monuments 
were covered with thousands of gas jets, 
while calcium and electric hghts, fireworks 
and Chinese lanterns combined to make 
Baltimore more luminous than it has ever 
been before in its history. 

—Those people who were hoping that 
the sea-serpent recently put in spirits 
up in Canada would finally dispose of that 
interminable reptile are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The monster suddenly ap- 
peared the other day off New London, 
dashed for the captain of a fishing boat, 
missed him and slipped back into the sea. 
This time he was twenty feet long and or- 
namented with black stripes and large spots 
alternately. 

—Miss Kate Field has visited Europe, and 
has been successful in arranging with Mr. 
Anthony Pulbrook, the founder of the Lon- 
don Ladies’ Dress Association, to visit New 
York and start the Association of this city 
in connection with the parent establishment, 
but each as a separate undertaking. Mr. 
Pulbrook expects to leave England early in 
November, and ou his arrival the public 
will be informed of the manner in which 
the Association will be conduct+d, 


—A London lady had a servant who per- 
sisted in wearing her hair down her back. 
The mistress thought it was untidy, and 
finally insisted upon cutting off the hair. 
The father of the maid, valuing her long 
hair, and believing that her good looks had 
been unnecessarily marred, at once sued the 
lady for assaulting his child. The girl testi- 
fied in court that her mistress had cut off 
her hair without her consent and against 
her will. The magistrate decided that it 
was an assault which was punishable. 

—Th:> Emperor of Germany is described 
as looking very imposing when, with his 
wife on his arm, he emerged from the ven- 
erable Cathedral at Cologne, followed by a 
long train of princes and generals. He toox 
his place in a pavilion prepared on the platz, 
and signed a record which, after having 
been also signed by sixty-seven German 
princes and notabilities, was placed in a 
long silver tube and given over to the work- 
men to be deposited in the principal stone 
cross at the top of the cathedral spire, 530 
feet above. 


BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN and CHILDREN. 

Females suffering from pain and weak- 
g ness will derive great comfort and strength 
from the use of Benson’s Capcine Porous 
Plaster. 

Where children are affected with whoop- 
ing cough, ordinary coughs or colds or weak 
lungs, it is the one and only treatment they 
should receive. 

It relieves pain at once, strengthens and 
— where other plasters will not even re- § | 

ev 

Sold by all Druggists. * Price 25 cents. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Seabury & Johnson, PLarmaceutical Chem- 
ists, New York. 


THE 


in all great contests, and for 
THE VICTOR THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makersot this 
country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARD ourPIANOS 


in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1367; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave. NY. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


A Specialty for Thirty Years. 


Household and 
Family Linens. 

Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs and 
Linen Fabrics of 
every kind. 

Crders by 
mail receive 
prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Jas. McCutcheon, 


101 FE. 4th St., 


tT readers of The Christian-Union, wishing to 
themselves and famiiies, for the "Fall season, 
Boots, Shoes. Gaiters, Slippers, and India Rubbers, 
can obtain all the various styles, excellent in quality 
and at popular prices, by pa roniz) ng 

MILLER & CO., 26 West 14th St., N.Y. 


W ORSTEDS BY MAIL, 20S8keins assorted 
. 180 skeins $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address Ml. & Co., Portiand, Me. 


HOLMAN’S 
PAD. 


CURES 
WITHOUT 


SIMPLY 


BY 
ABSORP- 
MEDICINE.! } TION, 


THE ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 


Dr. HoLtman’s is no guess-work remedy—no 
feeble imitative experiment—no purloined hodge 
podge of some other inventor's ideas; itis the orige 
inaland enly genuine curative Pad, theonly 
remedv that has an honestly-acquired rightto use 
the title-word ** Pad’’ in connection with a treat- 
ment forchronic diseases of the Stomach, Liver and 
Spleen. 

By arecently perfected improvement, effected by 
the addition of vegetable ingredients of newly-dis- 
covered remedial value and absorptive adaptability, 
Dr. Houman has greatly increased the scope of the 
Pad’s usefulness and appreciably ayugmenied its 
active Curative power. 

This great improvement gives Hotman’s Pap (with 
its Adjuvants) complete and unfailing control over 
the most persistent and unyielding forms of Chronic 
Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, as well as 
Malariali Blood-poisoning. 

Ho_mAn’s Paps have cured—and are daily curing— 
diseases of so many kinds, thut the list is well-nigh 
interminable. It inctudes Malartal Poison of 
every type, from Aching Bones and Low Fevers to Chills 
and Dum) Ague; Stomach Diseases, such as Dys- 
pepsja, Indigestion, sour Stomach, Chronic Diarrhea, 


a Heartburn, &c., &c.; Liver Disorders, 
like Biliousness, Bilious- -Colie, Dangerous Fevers, Sick- 
Pains in the Side, Bilious- Fevers, Torpid Liver, 

Well does this mighty remedy justity the 
eminent Prutessor Loomis’s high encom:um: “It 1s 
NEAR*R A UNIVEKSAL PANsC+A THAN ANYTHING IN 
MEDICINE!” 

The succes- of HoLMAN’s Paps has inspired imitators 
who offer Pads similar in form and «PF to the 
Helman P Heware of 
us andimitation Pads, u 
aol on the repatation of the G NE 

Holman Pa 

“oe genuine Holman Pad bears the Pri- 
vate Hevenue Stampot the Hotman PapCom 
PANY, With the above Trade-Mark printed in green. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DKUGGISTS, 
Or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


HOLMAN PAD CoO., 
P.O. Box 2112. 93 William St.. N. Y. 


weak T 
by druggists. 25cta and 
__WOULEIOR & om every 


Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 


N Pints PRESSES. TYPES and 
oods & Co. 49 Federal St., Boston,Mass 


cat’lgue. B.O. 


387 
AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY ('ABOT LODGE, | 
JOHN T. Morse, Jr, ¢ Editors. 
Price. 0) nts a month: 00’ a year. Sneci- 
men on ee sent po-'-puid on receipt of 15 cts. 

S WANTED, who understand tne 
oiaue er, scope end value of tne Review. to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal comm :ssion 


paid. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St... N.Y. 
GESTS WASTED forthe Best and Fastest 


Selling Pictorial Books and Bibl s. ee re- 
duced 33 per cent. National Pub. Co., Phila. 


SAWING MADE EAST. 


A boy 16 years old can saw offa 
3-foot log in two minutes, 


Our new porta: Monarch 
Machine rivals ai others. cash be given 
to two men who can saw as fast and easy in the old 
way,as one boy 16 years old can with this machine. 


Warranted. Circulars sent Free. Agents wanted. 
MONARCH LIGETNING SAW 
163 Randolph St., Chicage, Ill, 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp, ap im 
provement on the Student Lamy. Why: Because it 
is the satestand bestinthe world: can be attached 
to the Sewing Machine, Piano, De sk. ete.. and turned 
in any direction to suit the eyes; can not be u 

met; has aconvenient match box and filling thdie a- 
tor. The religious papers iveorse all our ciaims. 
Our aventy making as bi h as er day} it 


sales surprise old age 


-ACENT MAKE | T EY MONEY, 


A Story an ext-Book Combine 
Tells How to Keep louse, Cook, Dre 
for Sick, Manage Children: Treat Ace 
i rtain Company, IPL. Home Beautiful au 
lota of other 


py. and 
thine which CoO every he suse- 


eeper Wants to know. iP L attractive, interestin 
Fally endorse 


and useful Home Book ever published. 


by Clergy, Scholars, the Press, and thousands of Prace 
tical Housekeepers, Fine paper, Clear 
type. Be. utiful bi nd- ings. Low price, Sells 
everywhere, Full description and terms free. Address 


J.C.MeCURDY & Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Page Floral Autograph Album tt td with Fe rns, 

Birds, Liles, Serolls,’ covers and edges 
elegantiv Gilded, also 47 sel- Quotations allt or 
cents, post-paid. stamps taken. Agents wanted. G. 
W. Bocmsedes, West Haven, 


WANTED For my OBJECT-TEACHING BIBLE.—Men 
to hire. go with and start others. Large salary 
MAN AGERS after first three months. Give age, experience, 

salary wanted. W.J. Holland, Springfeld, Mass. 


JAMES TKOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 


and ali other choice brands of flour. 


The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 
and a ge .eral assortment of 
FINE GROCERIKS 


Orders called for and 


DOS: Gold. Chr omo & Lit'g Carés. (No 2 2 Alike.) 
Name on, C Bros, C lintonviile, Conn. 


worn this at 


three thehi and every bone 
ips is broken. 


over the every bet n@ is still perfect. 
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DR. WARNER’S 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It 
gives an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect 


ease. Price by mail, 
with Tampico Bust (Perfection Corset), $1.75. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Bway, N. Y. 


$72 A WEEK. $l2adavy at home easily made. Cost- 
ly outfit free. Address Truzt & Co. Augusta,Me. 


$56920 
SEEN THE BES? COAL PARLOR STOVE - 

“TER 


ESI” 


CUARAN TEED 
MIN? OPERATION, 


OLD ts6 QDEALEFS EVERYWHERE 


IT have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months ang 


with Plain Bust, $1.25; ° 
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TRADE MARK. 
For infants & Invalids, a 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- q 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 3 
0 food. and therefore suited to the 
PRI 


